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STILL LIFE 


ANDRE DERAIN (French) 


AWARDED FIRST PRIZE OF $1,500 


THE CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION 


BY ELISABETH LUTHER CARY 


T PITTSBURGH this year an even 
more ardent effort than usual has been 
made to fulfill the program laid down for 
the annual Carnegie International Exhibi- 
tion. The program involves a display of a 
sheaf of representative samples of what is 
going on in art in the several countries con- 
tributing to the exhibition. Almost four 
hundred samples this time. 

When we remember that the occasion re- 
curs each year, and if we know something 
of thc herculean labor required to assemble 
such a body of current art from fourteen 
European countries, it must be obvious to 
the dullest of us that the result cannot be at 
all fourteen corners everything that every- 


one would wish. Therefore, acknowledging 
weak spots, but acknowledging at the same 
time that criticism is an ugly affair when it 
degenerates into fault finding, let us start 
with the admission that nowhere in this 
country can we find so many contacts be- 
tween the older art and the newer as at the 
Carnegie International; that a public of 
immense size would know practically noth- 
ing of the general run of contemporary work 
abroad if it were not for the Carnegie Inter- 
national, and that this year the exhibition 
is so good that criticism should be directed 
against confining it to the two cities it will 
visit after closing in Pittsburgh—that is, 
to Cleveland and Chicago. 
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The systematic arrangement of the gal- 
leries according to nations continues from 
year to year, and last year’s plan of having 
each artist represented by three to five ex- 
amples of his work still obtains. Thus the 
pictures can be seen with that degree of order 
which facilitates comfort, and it is possible 
to get some idea of the range of each painter. 
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the larger cities. Derain is the most con- 
servative of his circle, which embraces most 
of the older and better documented of the 
French modernists. Certainly there is noth- 
ing to startle the most reactionary intelli- 
gence in the still life that wins the prize. A 
subject that has been the strange favorite 
of dining rooms for several centuries; some 


FLOWERS 


AWARDED ALLEGHENY COUNTY GARDEN CLUB PRIZE OF $300 


The first prize this year goes to André 
Derain, and this, following the award of the 
same prize last year to Matisse, especially 

_piques the interest of the public in the French 
section. In this section we are asked to be 
acrobatic, to leap from the familiar tradi- 
tions of Henri Martin, of Lucien Simon, of 
Jacques Emile Blanche and of Besnard to 
the unfamiliar of Picasso, Derain, Marcel 
Gromaire, Georges Braque. 

It is quite unnecessary to review for 
American readers the work of the first group, 
and the second group is fairly known to 
those who visit the numerous important ex- 
hibitions of French art now so frequent in 


HENRI LEBASQUE (French) 


dead birds—the hunter’s bag—and the gun 
that killed them thrown carelessly on a table 
covered with a white cloth. The rendering 
of this old subject is quiet and filled with 
conscience, the typical French attitude to- 
ward craftsmanship, with a vision larger 
than is typical of any race, the outlook, 
broad and profound, of the masters. The 
picture has been purchased for the perma- 
nent collection of the Carnegie Institute, 
and after it has taken its place there no one 
will think of its having marked a revolution 
in taste and policy. 

To know Derain in his more idiosyncratic 
phase, we may turn to the lovely child’s 


MUSIC HALL MARCEL GROMAIRE (French) 


COMPOSITION MARIE LAURENCIN (French) 


AWARDED HONORABLE MENTION 


STILL LIFE 


PEDRO PRUNA (Spanish) 


AWARDED SECOND PRIZE OF $1,000 


head hanging next to the birds, but this, too, 
is hardly revealing. There is nothing in it 
of the molten metal from which, to use Elie 
Faure’s simile, he has forged the “summary 
and compact” forms of his more character- 
istic heads, nor is the landscape accompany 
ing the other two exhibits a very clear evi- 
dence of his power to fuse detail in a univer- 
sal aspect. Nevertheless, he is here as one 
of the line of great French painters, and if 
prizes must be given none could be more 
appropriately awarded. 

The other modernists in the French section 
differ from Derain and from one another, 
yet are held together by that indefinite in- 
clusive phrase 


“modernism.” Braque is 
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seen in three examples, a still life, a beautiful 
flower study, and one of his large decorative 
panels in which are shown his somber color, 
his broad flowing line, and his chirographic 
marking of the anatomy as one might see it 
in a surgeon’s note-book. 

Gromaire is also characteristically repre- 
sented, but with less concentration and 
weight than we associate with his. style. 
Gromaire has made himself clear on the 
interesting subject of “subject”? in one of 
the illuminating little “enquétes” that once 
upon a time appeared in the lamented Bulle- 
tin de la Vie Artistique. “The subject,” he 
responded to an interrogation, “has an un- 
deniable value, a motive value, the impulse 


PORTRAIT OF A GIRL 


given to lyric flight. But any subject that 
lifts the spirit is great. Any subject has its 
weight, its substance, its particular force 
which asks only to be liberated; any subject 
becomes great as soon as we have mastered 
it in its totality. Any cause may be infinite 
in its consequences.”” Gromaire’s variety of 
interests penetrating his singleness of style, 
bears out his theory. It would have been 
interesting to see some of the work he has 
done for the stage, a field entered by nearly 
all the modernists, but only partially con- 
quered by them, if we take the judgment of 
the French critics. 

A figure composition by Picasso from his 
“pink period,” much more heartening than 


DOD PROCTER (British) 


AWARDED FIRST HONORABLE MENTION AND $300 


ee 


his unearthly ‘‘blue period,” and two elabo- 
rate abstract designs, amazingly alive in 
their interplay of color and line end this 
short tale of the French modernists. Unless, 
of course, one should include Marie Lauren- 
cin, Whose paintings now frequently smile 
down upon modernistic interiors with a 
whimsical grace of which the furnishing of 
these interiors stands greatly in need. Her 
“Composition.” receives honorable mention. 

Maurice Asselin is one of the younger men 
who, with sentiment and sound draughts- 
manship, seems to stand where the brook 
and river meet. His inclusion was logical. 
Bonnard is here, turning red dahlias on a 
hideous plaid cloth into a heart-moving color 
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STUDIO OF EMILE RENE MENARD LUCIEN SIMON (French) 


THE DANCE PHILLIPE MALIAVINE (Russian) 


PORTRAIT OF MY WIFE 


poem. Indeed Gromaire is right. Any sub- 
ject that inspires such a painter to his lyric 
flight must be a great subject. Henri Le- 
basque, whose decorations have a wide pop- 
ularity justified by their lucidity and their 
charming manner, wins the Garden Club 
prize with his “Flowers,” a graceful bou- 
quet, mixed in true French fashion, seen 
against green shutters. Among the older 
men Lucien Simon must be mentioned for 
his ‘‘Portrait of M. and Mme. D.” <A good 
portrait painter, Baudelaire once afhrmed, 
must see not only what there is to be seen, 
but divine what lies behind the obvious. 
Portraiture, he said, although a genre of 
modest pretensions, calls for an immense 
intelligence doubled by sympathetic divina- 
tion. And this is what M. Simon displays 
in his picture of these two elderly people, 
beautiful in the simplicity with which they 
meet the sinister menace of declining years. 

The British section is more entertaining 
than impressive. Entering it one is struck 
anew by the solidarity of the British in 
the arts as everywhere. We see everything 
through the gentleness of a muffling atmos- 


COLIN GILL (British) 


phere. Nothing is bright and sharp enough 
to get from under it. Yet there is plenty of 
brightness. Colin Gill’s portrait of his wife 
is delicate and keen, as light as the painting 
on an eighteenth century fan. W. Russell 
Flmt makes something full of mirth and 
jollity as decoration for a modern room. 
Vivian Forbes combines a post-Pre-Raphael- 
ite embroidery of flaxen hair with broad, 
clean contrasts of shadow and light; Laura 
Knight celebrates the vigorous anatomy of 
the ballet dancer in a green-room picture, 
remarkably well done, and shows four other 
pictures of less interest. The definite mod- 
ern is Mark Gertler with two competent 
still-life subjects, a very fine “Bust of a 
Girl,” and, alas! his wooden portrait of Mrs. 
John Mavrogordato, said to be a recent, and 
certainly a lamentable performance. 

Probably the special feature of the gallery 
is the tragic little series by the late Charles 
Sims in which he sends out to the world he 
left cryptic messages concerning man’s des- 
tiny. 

In the second British Gallery is Dod Proc- 
tor with her hardy flower of girlhood awarded 
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SELF-PORTRAIT 


a first honorable mention, and four other 
pictures of which the most extraordinary is 
a portrait of a young baby in long clothes, 
done to the life and looking like death, the 
color that of clay, the folds of the dress as 
rigid and massive as the fluting on the shaft 
of a Doric column. Undoubtedly an affected, 
but also a very effective piece of work. 
Leon Underwood and Bernard Meninsky 
are the modern members in this gallery. 
The excursions of the former into the field 
of sculpture are apparent in two _ plastic 
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VICTOR HAMMER (Austrian) 


monumental heads, rich and imaginative in 
color. His “Icelanders” obviously is one 
result of his visit to the country of the 
rugged fishermen portrayed, but local inter- 
est is subdued to the aesthetic interest of 
the woven garland of humanity swinging in 
beautiful rhythms under a sky where clouds 
echo the rhythm of the hills. Meninsky is 
massive in his “Helen of Greece” from which 
all symbolism is absent once we leave the 
title. Frank Brangwyn and George Clausen 
are the older artists in the section. 


THE HUNTER 


The Italian gallery is restful through offer- 
ing nothing to stimulate the mind. Aldo 
Carpi inspires an admiring interest with 
his delightfully composed outdoor grouping 
of figures in landscape. Spacious back- 
grounds and a dash of bright humor. The 
others are Gaudenzi, impassioned for var- 
nish, Bucci, literal and at his best in his red 
“Drinker,”’ Funi, Marussig, Marchig, intent 
upon showing their mastery of the nude, 
which indeed they know in the old opulent 
fashion. Primo Conti with an unconven- 


FRANCOIS WIEGELE (Austrian) 


tional version cf a Biblical theme. Also 
Emma Ciardi. 

In Spain is found Pedro Pruna, a Spaniard 
by descent, but trained in Paris and a follow- 
er of Picasso—-at a considerable distance. 
His “Still-Life’” was awarded the second 
prize, possibly on account of the fortifying 
branch of fir that rises with spiked authority 
from an otherwise ordinary bouquet—an 
admirable hint for a florist. ‘‘ Blanche” by 
the same artist, a figure tightly clad in white, 
the head turned to show a profile reflecting 
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SAINT ANTHONY 


the classic types of Picasso, is a more en- 
gaging work and very characteristic. 

Pruna unquestionably is the outstanding 
figure in the Spanish room, although Joaquin 
Sunyer with his homelier and sturdier types, 
his less sophisticated vision, his blond and 
sunny color, offers an agreeable contrast, 
and Salvador Dali y Domenich combines 
pre-Raphaelite detail with modernist treat- 
ment of intersecting planes in a very inter- 
esting picture of a girl sewing, infinitely 
realistic and agreeably decorative. 
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ANSELMO BUCCI (Ltalian) 


Germany makes a theatrical entrncea 
with the Gert Wollheim group, restricted in 
numbers to the authorized limit of five, but 
so salient that one sees little else in the 
gallery despite Schmidt-Rotluff’s intensity 
of yellow wheat and the elderly Liebermann’s 
scholarly portraits. The “Death of the 
Beggar” is a skilfully composed fairy tale 
that will attract most attention through 
the bepuzzlement of the spectator, but the 
“Venus of Valdimossa,” the ‘Tatjana in 
Brown” and the ‘‘Mother and Child’’—all 
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WOMAN IN RED 


of sinuous line and baffling psychology, are 
what intrude upon the retrospective survey. 
Florentine reminiscence, perhaps, revived 
in a strong German atmosphere. 
Switzerland is a newcomer, never having 
been included in the Carnegie parties until 
this year. One might say, regretfully, that 
there was no great reason for including her 
now were it not for Paul Basilius Barth's 
serious and distinguished ‘Portrait of a 
Lady.” The only other exhibitor from this 
splendid little country is Alexandre Blanchet 


PER KROHG (Norwegian) 


who was nourished on Cezanne and waned 
anaemic on that strong feeding. He con- 
tributes a nude that makes the sixth or 
seventh back in the exhibition that recalls 
through violence of contrast the beautiful 
adventure in this kind by Velasquez in the 
National Gallery, London. 

Austria sends Francois Wiegele and Victor 
Hammer, as though determined to deny her 
reputation for smart elegance. Sweden con- 
tents herself with Liljefors, an excellent 
choice, but there are others in Sweden who 
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LA ROMANESQUE 


BY 


LOUIS BUISSERET (Belgian) 


PROFILE AND ANEMONES 


paint. From Norway come interesting and 
elusive studies by Henrik Sérenson, and the 
vitality of Per Krohg. The latter sends five 
canvases, each wholly unlike the others and 
each unmistakably Per Krohg. To select 
the most representative one might take the 
“Woman in Red” billowing up from a red 
tiled floor to the top of a towering headdress 
and holding by two paws the little white 
dog which so much resembles the headdress, 
or else the “Portrait of Maurice Bedel” of 
the great bulging forehead and appraising 
glance, or the voleanic “Dog Fight” and 
none of these would show you more than a 
thread from the multicolored fabric of this 
Norwegian. 

Belgium wins an honorable mention with 
“Winter in Flanders” by Albert Saverys, 
part realism, part caricature, all Flemish. 


MAURICE ASSELIN (French) 


Muriel Ciolkowska in Art Work has com- 
mented on the quality in a note about 
Edouard Fonteyne. It belongs, she says, to 
a race that has no Gallic qualms about 
marrying the grave to the gay or crossing 
fact with fancy. In Saverys, however, 
grave and gay and fact and fancy seem to 
be diluted aimost beyond flavor with the 
sophistry of the present day. Probably not, 
since he receives his mention. Louis Buis- 
serat who accompanies him, is a more likable 
person. Czechoslovakia with Vincent Benes 
and Jakub Obrovsky makes no very deep 
impression. In Russia Kuzma Petroft-Vod- 
kine turns the world delicately tipsy by 
adopting the mannerism of letting all the 
items of the composition slide down hill. 
The sensitive and fine draughtsmanship and 
careful detail lend piquancy to the effect. 
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In strong contrast to this aristocratic “petit- 
maitre,’’ Maliavine shows us phases of 
Russian peasant life so vitally that we hear 
the music of the lusty dance. 

Martin Monnickendam and Jan Sluyters 
represent Holland with distinction and free- 
dom. In Poland Pia Gorska, Olga de Boz- 
nanska, and Fryderyk Pautsch afford 
varieties of contrast: Gorska turning toward 
pre-Raphaelite detail, a tendency repeatedly 
discovered throughout the exhibition in the 
work of different countries; Mme. de Boz- 
nanska speaking so clearly of character in 
that deceptive muffled whisper of hers: 
Pautsch local, gay and illustrative in his 
game and vegetable markets. 
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There is no space for even the most cur- 
sory comment upon the one hundred and 
twenty-eight American pictures. Only for 
saying that the galleries containing them 
cover almost as wide a variety of talent, 
taste and method as those given to the 
fourteen European nations, and make a 
showing of which no ‘“‘good American” need 
be ashamed. The award of the third prize 
to Glenn O. Coleman takes account of an 
unusually strong and fine talent, of which the 
painting to which the prize was given, “ Green- 
wich Village,’ offers a quite inadequate 
report. Georgina Klitgaard’s “Truck Gar- 
den” deserves and receives an honorable 
mention. 


STILL LIFE 


GIANNINO MARCHIG (Italian) 


SUMMER 


BERNARD KARFIOL 


AWARDED FIRST WILLIAM A. CLARK PRIZE, $2,000, AND CORCOKAN GOLD MEDAL 


THE ELEVENTH EXHIBITION OF CONTEM- 
PORARY AMERICAN OIL PAINTINGS 


AT THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART 


HEN the Corcoran Gallery of Art 

opened its Eleventh Exhibition of 
Contemporary American Oil Paintings on 
the evening of October 27 it was found that 
that institution had temporarily laid aside 
its reputed conservatism and opened its 
doors to those of the advanced school. Not 
only are perhaps more than one-third of the 
327 paintings included in this exhibition in 
the new idiom, but three of the four much- 
coveted prizes went to works by painters 
who are more or less exponents of Modern- 
ism. 

The Jury of Award consisted of Charles 
W. Hawthorne, Chairman, Karl Anderson, 
Ernest L. Blumenschein, Adolphe Borie and 
Aldro T. Hibbard, all of whom are associates 


or full members of the National Academy of 
Design, and at no time in their own work ex- 
treme, revolutionary. The awards made by 
this Jury were as follows: First William A. 
Clark Prize of $2,000, accompanied by the 
Corcoran Gold Medal, to Bernard Karfiol, 
for a painting entitled “Summer”; Second 
William A. Clark Price of $1,500 and the 
Corcoran Silver Medal, to Eugene Speicher 
for his *“‘Gir]l in White Dress”; Third William 
A. Clark Prize of $1,000 and the Corcoran 
Bronze Medal, to Frederick C. Frieseke for 
a painting entitled ‘Frances’; and the 
Fourth William A. Clark Prize of $500 ac- 
companied by the Corcoran Certificate of 
Honorable Mention, to Henry Lee McFee 
for a Landscape. On the opening night of 
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FRANCES 


AWARDED THIRD WILLIAM A. CLARK PRIZE, $1,000, AND CORCORAN BRONZE MEDAL 


the exhibition, furthermore, announcement 
was made of the purchase by the Corcoran 
Gallery of the first prize painting by Karfiol, 
of a still life by Mclee, and a nude and a 
landscape by Arthur B. Davies, no one of 
which would ever have been chosen by 
popular vote or a layman’s jury. 

This to some may seem a victory for the 
Modernists and to indicate almost too recep- 
tive an attitude on the part of the institu- 
tion. But it is not a bad plan to be hospi- 
tably minded to innovation and to allow 
freedom of speech. Repetition is much more 
harmful to art than experimentation, and 
the tendency of suppression is to encourage 
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FREDERICK C. FRIESEKE 


effort. England has safeguarded her politi- 
cal life by putting no restraint whatsoever on 
soap-box oratory. The worst that can be 
said of the Modernist pictures in the Corco- 
ran Gallery’s exhibition is that in some in- 
stances they are immature, in technique slo- 
venly, in substance childish and absurd. On 
the other hand, however, quite a few have 
strength and simplicity, are virile and vivid, 
giving indication of real progress, develop- 
ment of the right sort. 

The tendency of the Modernist movement 
on the whole has been toward simplification, 
with emphasis on force of effect. As a result 
some of its followers have been led back to 


EASTERLY COMING 


Holbein and have become traditionalists in 
spite of themselves. Others, while casting 
aside the principles upon which great art has 
been built, have left the abstract for the real 
and are unconsciously today bridging the 
space between the impressionism of the 
French and the realism of the Dutch historic 
schools. It is here that one finds a common 
denominator between the old and the new, 
and it is perhaps through this common de- 
nominator that a common understanding 
will be reached. 

In the Corcoran Gallery’s current exhi- 
bition, which continues to December 9, 
modernists and traditionalists are hung side 
by side, the conservative and the innovator 
shouldering one another. And strange as it 
may seem, the showing as a whole is not 
inharmonious. By this means the public is 
given full opportunity to become acquainted 
with what is transpiring today in the world 
of art, to estimate present. trends and values, 
to approve or disapprove, to like or dislike 
freely without Jet or hindrance. And in the 
long run we must remember it is the public 


CHARLES H. WOODBURY 


which will decide the kind of art we shall 
have in America—that is, if the public cares 
sufficiently and is sincere in expression. 

But it must not be thought that the most 
impressive feature of the Corcoran Gallery’s 
exhibition is its element of newness. Jar 
from it, for the Academicians and their fel- 
lows who follow tradition are admirably rep- 
resented herein, and whatever charges may 
be brought against them, it cannot be for 
ineffectiveness, for technical weakness or for 
lack of real vision. 

In this collection hung in a single line in 
nine moderate sized galleries and the atrium, 
figures seem to predominate; landscapes, so 
abundant a few years ago, to be distinctly in 
the minority, and only here and there a 
painting of flowers or still life, lending color 
and gayety. 

To describe so large an exhibition and one 
so varied is impossible. The best a reviewer 
can do is to note examples shown which, 
through merit, prove memorable. Such is a 
full-length painting by Gari Melchers which 
terminates the long vista of one series of 
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vYTER 
BY 
UMBERTO ROMANO 


ELEVENTH EXHIBITION CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN OIL PAINTINGS 
CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PORTRAIT OF THE ARTI 


BY 


JOHN C. JOHANSEN 


NTH EXHIBITION CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN OIL, PAT 


TINGS 
CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GIRL IN WHITE DRESS 


BY 
EUGENE SPEICHER 


AWARDED SECOND WILLIAM A. CLARK PRIZE, $1,500, AND CORCORAN SILVER MEDAL 
ELEVENTH EXHIBITION CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN OIL PAINTINGS 
CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WHITE PELICANS AFTER A BATH BENSON B. MOORE 


COMPOSITION IN THREE FIGURES LEON KROLL 


ALINE McMAHON MAKING UP 


galleries, having been given placement in 
one of the coveted positions of honor. ‘This 
is a portrait of a country woman, “A Native 
of Virginia,” sunbonneted and aproned, 
standing with hoe in hand before a bench on 
which are fresh, bright colored vegetables 
an exceedingly realistic rendition of fact, re- 
lieved, however, in somberness by charm of 
color and evident command on the part of 
the painter of technique. 

A second long vista is terminated by Lilian 
Westcott Hale’s striking portrait of T. S. 
Hardin, Esq., reproduced in this Magazine 
last January when shown in the Winter Ex- 
hibition of the National Academy of Design 

a brilliant piece of work. 

Cecilia Beaux’s portrait of Dean Brat- 
enahl of the Washington Cathedral is a mas- 
terly painting, exceedingly reticent, pregnant 
with personality, very dignified and at the 
same time commanding. 

Eugene Speicher shows not only his prize 
picture (which many do not like) but a very 
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JAMES CHAPIN 


matter-of-fact and realistic portrait of a 
quarryman, “John Hommel.” 

Writing in the Boston Transcript twenty 
or more years ago of George Grey Barnard’s 
sculpture, William Howe Downes remarked 
that it reminded him of the gospel that 
“man is made in the image of God; that his 
capacities are godlike; that life spells oppor- 
tunity, and is full of unspeakable beauty.” 
How few of the paintings of today seem to 
convey such message! Hawthorne's do— 
particularly “The Boy,” which he shows in 
this exhibition; so do Henri’s excellent por- 
trait studies of little girls. We find spiritual 
quality strongly marked in Miss Beaux’s 
work, also in Mrs. Hale’s and Wayman 
Adams’, to some extent in Charles Hopkin- 
son’s; but the majority seem satisfied with 
presenting mere physical aspect. 

To say that Alexander James and Karl 
Anderson, Mrs. and Burtis Baker 
show us in this exhibition figures painted as 
one might paint still life, for the sheer beauty 
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WHITE SUN AND STAR ROAD 


of the thing represented—the dress, the 
figure, the accessories—is not to complain, 
for all four of these artists not only delight 
our eyes but add to our store of pleasant 
memories. Leslie Thompson and Frederick 
A. Bosley likewise contribute figure paint- 
ings which may or may not be portraits but 
which are beautiful in tone, show fine treat- 
ment of textures, and are a delight to look 
upon. 

Seyffert’s full-length portrait of himself 
standing before a mantel is admirably paint- 
ed, so are portraits of well-known men by 
Paxton and Hopkinson. 

There are excellent marines by Woodbury, 
Woodward, Carlsen, Dougherty and Waugh, 
each presenting the theme from his own 
individualistic viewpoint. Mr. Waugh is 
twice represented, and at his best, by works 
combining strength and subtlety. 

There are landscapes exquisitely inter- 
preting the beauty of the outdoor world by 
Garber, Redfield, Symons, Schofield, Hib- 


ERNEST L. BLUMENSCHEIN 


bard, Nisbet, Sharman, Lawson, Lester 
Stevens, S. Walter Norris and Mrs. Sloane. 

The Taos school is particularly well rep- 
resented by Hennings, Dunton, Blumen- 


schein, Berninghaus, Victor Higgins and 
Catherine C. Critcher. It is fair to note 
that, whereas the representatives of this 


school a few years ago were primarily illus- 
trative in their works, they are now inter- 
pretive, and that a certain decorative quality 
has crept in as the larger ineaning of life has 
been manifest to them. 

This same comprehension of inner mean- 
ing is likewise evidenced in certain pictures 
in this exhibition of subjective interest as 
well as technical excellence, such as “The 
Seed of a Revolution” by Robert Spencer, 
“The Storm” by Eugene Higgins, ‘‘The 
Land of the Hunters” by John C. Johansen, 
Gifford Beal’s ““Net Wagon,” and other 
works of like character. 

James Chapin shows a painting of ‘Aline 
McMahon Making Up,” lent by Frank K. 
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NORTHERLY FREDERICK J. WAUGH 


“aw: 


RIVER IN FLOOD FRANK W. BENSON 


CALLERS 


M. Rehn, which is a superb piece of tech- 
nique, combining the simplicity of the Mod- 
ernists with the fine draftsmanship and bril- 
liant rendering of the traditionalists. 

Rarely has a lovelier picture or one more 
true and sincere been painted than the 
“River in Flood” by Frank W. Benson! 
Never has the play of light through air on 
figures and indoor objects been better rep- 
resented than in the two interiors by Miller 
shown in this exhibition. 

There are some excellent still life studies, 
one by Sharp of “A Prehistoric Bowl,” 
another of ‘‘Water Lilies” by Mrs. Haw- 
thorne, a conventional treatment of Lilies 
by Emma Fordyce MacRae, and “The Co- 
balt Cat” by H. Dudley Murphy. 

There are strange examples of experimen- 
tation, East Indian paintings by Maurice 


WALTER UFER 


Sterne; a composition of “Flowers” by 
Carles. 

Here and there one notes a return to pure 
Victorianisin, such as in a nude figure hold- 
ing a basket of flowers, by Franklin C. 
Watkins; a group of children by Nura; an 
absurd picture of a child offering a bouquet 
to a grandinother, by Blanche, recalling 
what-nots and antimacassars, to say nothing 
of hooked rugs. 

And there are those who have harked back 
to realism im its frankest sense and have pro- 
duced portraits of place or of people in ex- 
tremely simplified and impressive manner, 
such as Edward Hopper’s “Light House” 
and Norwood MacGilvary’s clever and really 
charming portrait of “Ruth.” 

And then, of course, there are the humor- 
ists—Guy Pene Du Bois and John Sloane 
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who show us phases of human nature, of the 
life about us, which elicit, if not respect, a 
smile. 

Finally, there is an extremely decorative 
treatment of ‘‘ White Pelicans after a Bath”’ 
by Benson B. Moore; excellent examples of 
Modernism as interpreted by the Italian 
school in “*The Hunter” by Umberto Roma- 
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no and ‘My Sister Alice” by Luigi Lucioni; 
and a beautifully painted interior, toneful, 
rich, resonant but essentially in the manner 
of the past, by Irving R. Wiles. 

Obviously many excellent works have been 
passed without mention, but sufficient per- 
haps, has been said to show the scope and 
variety of interest of the collection. 


L. M. 


THE NEW WING OF DECORATIVE ARTS OF 
THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


BY ANNE WEBB KARNAGHAN 


HE new wing of the Department of 

Decorative Arts of Europe and America 
was opened at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, on November 14. For years the 
collection of this department has been inade- 
quately displayed, much of it bemg in 
storage, when in 1924 the Trustees of the 
Museum voted to provide an addition to 
the Museum for the exhibition. This addi- 
tion is a wing of three floors adjoining the 
main building on the east side. It looks 
upon a courtyard garden! enclosed by the 
walls of the old and new parts of the museum 
building. 

There are fifty-four galleries and rooms in 
the wing, and the collection ranges in point 
of time from the Gothic period through the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century. <A 
chronological order of arrangement has 
been followed as far as possible, but the full 
realization of the plan awaits the completion 
of a series of galleries along the east wall of 
the present structure. On the main floor 
are exhibited European collections from the 
Gothic period through the seventeenth cen- 
tury;on the ground floor, European and 
American collections of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries; while on the court 
floor are found American exhibits of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. With- 
in recent years the collections have been en- 
riched by inrportant gifts and loans and they 
are now shown in their entirety for the first 
time. The building, courtyard garden, and 
collections are all due to the generosity of 


1This Courtyard Garden was the gift of Mrs 
and Grace Edwards and Mrs. W. Scott Fitz. 


friends of the Museum, for the Museum of 
Fine Arts is supported wholly by private 
means. 

The general arrangement of the wing and 
the manner of displaying the collections are 
particularly well adapted to the exhibition 
of objects of the decorative arts. The usual 
plan of assembling many examples of a few 
types within a gallery has been replaced by 
that of bringing together a limited number 
of objects of many types made within a 
given period and usually by a single nation- 
ality. Thus, in each of the large connecting 
galleries devoted respectively to Italian, 
Spanish, Dutch, and English art from the 
fifteenth century through the seventeenth 
century, there are examples of wrought iron, 
silver, textiles, leatherwork, glass, furniture, 
ete., thus bringing together in our day the 
objects that were used together in their own 
day. The examples are of similar artistic 
merit and give what may be fairly termed a 
norm of the period represented. Unusual 
care has been shown in the distribution of 
objects and in the use of color to secure 
stimulating and pleasing effects, while, with- 
in severe limitations, something of the spirit 
of the time is reflected in the character of 
the gallery. 

In addition to the large exhibition galleries 
there are some twenty period rooms in the 
collection, each furnished in the style of the 
period and supplemented by small galleries 
in which are composite collections of con- 
temporary objects. Rooms and _ galleries 
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are well lighted by spacious windows. Where 
fixtures have been installed they conform to 
the character of the room or gallery. 

With the exception of the delightful inter- 
lude of a rare Tudor interior, the collections 
through the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury are shown in large galleries. The first 
contains some of the Museum’s handsomest 
tapestries, among them the great ‘‘Credo 
Tapestry” and ‘The Crossing of the Red 
Sea,” both of Flemish origin in the fifteenth 
century. In the second gallery is the Gothic 
collection. The floor, paved with large stone 
blocks, the overhead illumination, and the 
tapestry-hung walls form a harmonious set- 
ting for the objects. In this gallery are 
eight important fragments of tapestries, all 
that is remaining from the set of ten tapes- 
tries woven for Cardinal Ferry de Clugny 
in 1480-1483. A fourteenth century sacristy 
cupboard with carved and painted decora- 
tions is placed before these tapestries, similar 
rich color notes prevailing in each. Gothic 
figures in carved and painted wood, alabaster 
stone, and architectural fragments are suffi- 
ciently diverse to suggest the characteristics 
of the Gothic style as interpreted by the 
French, Flemish, Italian, and Spanish in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. There 
are a few twelfth century fragments, and 
some thirteenth century examples. An early 
fourteenth century Madonna and Child, a 
fifteenth century Pieta and a figure of a 
Bishop, the fragment of a Spanish reredos, 
an English alabaster Trinity of the fifteenth 
century, and several fragments of heads are 
among the fine examples in the collection. 
There are also exhibited several carved 
chests, a bench, examples of illuminated 
leaves, metal work, both iron and silver gilt, 
and a carved stone mantel. 

A small gallery suggestive of a simple 
chapel has been devised as a setting for an 
important fifteenth century painted window 
from Hampton Court, Herefordshire, Eng- 
land, an ancient mansion house built in 
1435 under the auspices of Henry VI. Four 
lancets of the original five in the chapel of 
the mansion house have come to the Mu- 
seum and they are now exhibited under con- 
ditions somewhat akin to those under which 
the glass has been seen for so many centu- 
ries. ‘I'wo Italian galleries paved with mod- 
ern terra cotta tiles follow in sequence after 
the chapel and contain composite collections 
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of textiles, furniture, wrought iron, silver 
and gold work, fresco, pottery, and sculp- 
ture, while a similar collection of Spanish 
objects is seen in the next gallery. The art 
of the Netherlands of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries and that of England 
in the seventeenth century follow in se- 
quence, thereby providing an opportunity 
not to be missed by any student of the deco- 
rative arts to compare the national charac- 
teristics of these periods. 

The earliest period room in the collection 
dates from about 1490 and once occupied 
the corner of a Tudor house in Somerset- 
shire, England. The two exterior walls have 
been preserved, as well as the interior panel- 
ing and carvings. 

An English interior of the more sophisti- 
cated style of Christopher Wren has come 
to the Museum from Lanarkshire, Scotland. 
It was formerly the State Morning Room of 
Hamilton Palace, completed in 1690 by 
Charles, Third Duke of Hamilton, on the 
ancestral site occupied by the royal family 
of Hamilton from the fourteenth century. 
The walls of the room are of plain paneled 
oak complete as they were removed from 
the palace, which has in recent years been 
encroached upon by activities of the coal 
industry. The floor is of oak, laid in the 
manner of the seventeenth century, and the 
furnishings are of the period, including the 
handsome Genoese cut velvet hangings. A 
Flemish tapestry, “The Miracles of St. 
Claudius,” originally in Knole House, and 
English portraits hang on the wall. The 
over mantel panel is elaborately carved in 
the manner of Grinling Gibbons. In the 
seventeenth century galley adjoining are 
tapestries, pottery, a group of silver chalices 
of English make presented to American 
churches, and furniture. 

The inspiration of the noted designer, 
Thomas Chippendale, is reflected in a Chip- 
pendale room and furnishings, the third 
notable English interior to be included 
among the gifts to the wing. The room 
with its furnishings is an ensemble of high 
order and is the result of years of study on 
the part of Mr. Eben Howard Gay of Boston, 
by whom the room has been given. It was 
formerly in the manor-house of Woodcote 
Park, Epsom, England, and was built by the 
Sixth Lord Baltimore in the middle of the 
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joins the Chippendale Room on one side, 
and on the other is a composite collection 
of English decorative art of the eighteenth 
century. 

The French style and its variations in the 
time of Louis XV and Louis XVI is admira- 
bly illustrated by the Museum’s splendid 
collection of French decorative art as well as 
by four notable interiors. Two rooms, a 
salon and a chamber, were formerly in the 
Chateau de la Muette at Passy, France, 
where Louis XV lived in his minority and 
which he remodeled in 1741, the date of the 
rooms in the Museum. ‘The walls are pan- 
eled in unpainted oak with carved enrich- 
ments in the Regence style, and the furnish- 
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ings are of the same style. A room of 
slightly later date is the little painted bou- 
doir, from Paris, France. Sprays of flowers 
painted in pastel shades enrich the cream 
panels of the walls. Of still later date is a 
French Salon with walls paneled in oak, 
elaborately carved and decorated with paint 
and gilding. Of special charm in the room 
are the pair of eighteenth century chandeliers 
of rock crystal, amethyst, and topaz quartz, 
the rich hangings of jardiniere velvet, and 
the gilded furniture with Beauvais tapestry, 
several handsome lacquer pieces and tapestry 
panels after designs by Huet, on the walls. 
Throughout these rooms the mounts and 
other pieces of hardware conform to the 
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character of the room and are in most in- 
stances original with the room. 

The most complete series of rooms from 
any country is, quite naturally, the American 
series. ‘The rooms are noteworthy for being 
almost entirely original throughout, with 
few changes and practically no restorations. 
The development of the American home, 
with its furnishings from the seventeenth 
century through the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, is clearly illustrated by 
means of these rooms and the supplementary 
galleries. 

Furniture of the seventeenth century is 
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exhibited in a gallery that incorporates in its 
walls the framework of the second floor of a 
house in Ipswich, Massachusetts, dating 
from about 1675. A room, furnished in the 
manner of the time and dating from about 
1700, is from Boxford, Massachusetts. The 
unpainted pine paneling, wide fireplace, and 
broad floor boards, simple plaster walls and 
beamed ceiling characteristic of the earliest 
American houses are seen in this interior, 
while adjoining alcoves illustrate the panel- 
ing and fireplaces of 1700-1725. A connect- 
ing gallery contains furniture, glass, and 
metal work, and embroideries from 1700- 


SEASONS WALLPAPER (CIRCA 1800) FROM YOUNG HOUSE, HANOVER, N. H.: 
WOODWORK FROM DODD HOUSE, BOSTON, 1810 
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1740, while an original interior from Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, shows a charac- 
teristic room of 1750. The painted wood- 
work, the fluted pilasters on either side of 
the fireplace with overmantel paneling, the 
dado, and the Chinoiseries wallpaper might 
have been found in any well-to-do home of 
northern New England during that period. 
The floor of the room is original and in other 
rooms in the Wing, when the actual floor 
has not been available, materia! contempo- 
rary with the room has been used whenever 
possible to obtain it and has been installed 
in the original manner. 

A room from Fiskdale, Massachusetts, 
dated about 1740, reflects the influence of 
Connecticut craftsmanship in the design of 
the overmantel carving and in the nine- 
paneled doors, while a built-in chest over 
the fireplace is a unique feature. The wood- 
work is of pitch pine and has never been 
painted. 

From Marblehead has come a room with 
paneling across the fireplace end of the 
room, interrupted by a shell top cupboard 
on one side of the fireplace and a door on 
the other. The room dates from about 1730, 
the furniture is characteristic of the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century, and is 
mostly of walnut. 

A parlor from the old ““Shepard’s Inn,” 
dated about 1803, from Bath, Maine, has 
the delicately carved moulding and dado, the 
decorative paper imported from France, as 
well as the handsome furnishings found in 
the homes of wealthy New Englanders of 
the period whose prosperity and taste were 
largely influenced by the extensive shipping 
carried on with all parts of the world. An- 
other room of approximately the same date, 
the Seasons Wallpaper Room, has on its walls 
a paper in grisaille printed in France in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. It was 
originally in a house at Hanover, New 
Hampshire. To provide an adequate setting, 
the handsome woodwork from the Dodd 
house in Boston has been combined with it. 
Adjoining galleries contain related collections 
of furniture, pewter, glass, textiles, some 
early portraits, and other furnishings of the 
time. The American series is rounded out 
by three original McIntire rooms, from a 
house in Peabody, Massachusetts, built in 
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1800-1801 from a design by the Salem 
craftsman, Samuel McIntire. The dining- 
room, parlor, and chamber are unchanged 
and with their furnishings present a distin- 
guished picture of the most elegant period 
of domestic architecture yet attained in this 
country. 

The Museum’s notable collection of Amer- 
ican silver is exhibited in adjoining galleries, 
as is part of the collection of glass and por- 
celain. Other cases of American glass, and 
porcelain imported by Americans, are ad- 
vantageously placed in small alcoves, before 
windows, and in cupboards that fall natu- 
rally in the general scheme of arrangement. 

Two large rooms have been set aside for 
textile study, and here the notable collection 
of textiles is easily available for students in 
rooms with work tables and a reference 
library. There has been provided a special 
exhibition gallery for temporary exhibitions 
of objects of the decorative arts, while an- 
other innovation is seen in a gallery devoted 
to a loan collection of historic ship models. 
Such a collection is particularly pertinent in 
a New England Museum, for much of the 
early wealth of New England may be traced 
to the maritime activities of its coastal 
towns. 

Throughout the wing there is unusual 
charm of arrangement and, in the case of 
the period rooms, a certain spontaneity of 
feeling characteristic of a house that is 
occupied; and in the galleries there is an 
equal challenge of interest by the skilful 
arrangement of the collections. The new 
plan offers satisfaction to the visitor inter- 
ested in arrangement, but it does not neglect 
the student who is studying the development 
of the decorative arts.* 

An exhibition illustrating the principal 
weaves of textile fabrics was on view at the 
Worcester Art Museum in November. It 
included plain weaves, tapestries, twills, 
satins, damasks, velvets, double cloths, and 
brocaded fabrics. The pieces ranged in 
date from the sixth century A. D. to the 
present time, and represented the work of 
fifteen different countries. Some were lent 
by the Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia; 
the Rhode Island School of Design, Provi- 
dence; the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 


he reproductions accompanying this article were made from photographs by Frances Benjamin 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO CHAPEL 


BY JAMES SPENCER DICKERSON 


HE University of Chicago builded more 

wisely than its trustees knew when for 
the university yet-to-be they selected Gothic 
for the architecture of its prospective build- 
ings. Practically all its forty odd scholastic 
halls, libraries and laboratories are designed 
in this style, some of them frankly reminis- 
cent of the time-worn halls of Mother Ox- 
ford, some with new adaptations of older 
ornamentation and, again, some with con- 
sistent innovations—but all are Gothic. The 
determination formally recorded a generation 
ago had abundant justification when the 
time came to plan for a temple to house the 
religious activities of an institution of higher 
learning with thousands of students, and 
seven hundred members of its faculties. 
It was then, of course, inevitable that the 
proposed Chapel should be of the Gothic 
school. 

It was fortunate, too, that the authorities 
of the University were wise enough to com- 
mission Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue to de- 
sign the new Chapel at the time they did, 
for after he had drafted and practically 
completed the plans, but before the last 
stone of the building was in place, death 
seized his pencil from his skilful fingers. 
His associates, however, carried out and de- 
veloped his ideas, and the result is to be 


seen as the cathedral-like pile, discernible 
above the environing university buildings, 
rises from its commanding site on the park- 
like stretch of the Midway Plaisance. This 
park and boulevard combined connects two 
great city plavgrounds, Washington and 
Jackson Parks. 

The Chapel, which was dedicated by 
appropriate exercises on October 28, was 
made possible by the generosity of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, who in his final gift 
to the University in 1910 provided *$1,500,- 
000 to be used for the erection and furnishing 
of a University Chapel.” The letter of gift 
also contained this sentence: “As the spirit 
ot religion should penetrate and control the 
University so that building which represents 
religion ought to be the central and dominant 
feature of the University group.” The trus- 
tees and the architect had the Founder's 
desire ever in mind, and the result, it will be 
apparent to all who see it, is essentially a 
place for worship, inspiring reverence and 
uplift of mind and soul. The original gift 
by accumulations by the time the Chapel 
was completed had increased to $1,800,000, 
which amount represents its cost exclusive 
of the land. The site comprises practically 
an entire city block. 

The actual work of construction of the 
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Chapel began in 1925, although the dis- 
tinguished architect spent the previous seven 
years in the development of his design. 
Three years are a short time for the erection 
of such a huge mass. One remembers that 
the Chapel of University College, Oxford, 
required twenty-six years for its completion. 
But modern methods of construction have 
hastened the processes of building. The 
entire mass of gleaming Indiana limestone 
is of solid masonry construction, no struc- 
tural steel being used save a few I-beams and 
in the roof-trusses. 

In a building as large as this the construc- 
tional facts are worthy of note: The total 
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length of the building is 265 feet; width at 
the transept crossing, 120 feet; width across 
nave, 73 feet; clear span of nave, 41 feet; 
clear height in nave, 80 feet; height of main 
roof, 95 feet 6 inches above floor; total 
weight of building 27,264 tons; weight of 
tower alone, 8,540 tons. The entire building 
is supported on fifty-six caissons reaching 
down to rock, about seventy feet below the 
basement floor or about sixty-nine feet below 
water level. It required 230 freight cars to 
transport the 71,000 different pieces of stone 
comprising the 92,000 cubic feet necessary 
for the building. Bricks to the number of 
3,250,000 were used. The five main bays 
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INTERIOR, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO CHAPEL. 


are each 41 by 33 feet wide. The clerestory 
windows, the distinctive feature of the arch- 
itecture, are the largest in the country, 
measuring 15 feet in width by 44 feet in 
height. The building provides seats for 
approximately 2,000 people. 

The ceiling over the nave is the only 
vaulting of glazed tile in a Gothic building 
in the United States. Some 100,060 pieces 
of this Gaustivino tile were required. The 
ceiling is covered by a steel and copper out- 
side roof. The tile has been most helpful in 
securing good acoustics and freedom from 
echoes. Nearly 20,000 square feet of acoustic 
tile were used for the vaulting and 10,000 
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square feet of Sabinite acoustic plaster in 
the interior walls. 

The structural part of the Chapel of the 
University of Chicago is well worth study, 
but readers of the AmreriIcAN MAGAZINE OV 
Art, doubtless, will be more interested in 
the Chapel as a work of art. Surely the 
architect “built his great heart into the 
sculptured stones.”” The Chapel may be 
regarded as Mr. Goodhue’s chief monument 
in ecclesiastical architecture as the towering 
capitol at Lincoln, Nebraska, will remain his 
crowning work in the field of public build- 
ings. Ruskin once declared that ‘‘ No person 
who is not a great sculptor or painter can be 
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an architect. If he is not a sculptor or a 
painter, he can only be a builder.” Goodhue 
in this instance has proved that he was all 
three—sculptor, painter and builder. The 
massive pile of the Chapel possesses the 
qualifications which are characteristic of 
monumental sculpture. It is well composed. 
Its several members relate themselves to 
each other with what might be called, how- 
ever contradictory the phrase, static rhythm. 
The proportions of the tower, so worthy a 
part of the mountain of stone, are convinc- 
ingly beautiful when seen from near at hand 
or when silhouetted against clouds or sky. 
There was careful and successful study of 


the evaluation of light and shade. This is 
particularly noticeable in the tracery of the 
highly ornamental south front. Like a suc- 
cessful monument it is consistent from all 
points of view. 

Goodhue’s art exemplified, too, a painter's 
sense of color. He chose “quarry run” for 
the stone, which gave life, variety and inter- 
est to wall and buttress. The green patina 
of the copper roofs is indication that the 
architect-painter knew the striking effect 
which would be possessed by such a depar- 
ture from the monotony of so many cathe- 
dral roofs. Within, the building is instinet 
with color. The colorful gilded tile of the 
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nave roof, the light stain of the oak used 
upon the carved organ case, the gallery 
screens and the pews, abundantly in evidence 
in contrast with the limestone of the walls, 
add charm and variety to the whole interior. 
The nave, owing to the fact that much light 
finds its way unobstructed through the great 
windows, is free from that gloom and sense 
of mystery so often observable in English 
cathedrals, a gloom which, although it has, at 
times, its impressive effect upon observer 
and worshipper, is not characteristic of the 
feelings of or pleasing to the average Amer- 
ican congregation. When the present excel- 
lent but temporary colored windows are re- 
placed, as eventually they must be, by 
stained glass, this glorious place of worship 
will more fully even than at present justify 
the architect's love of color. 

And Goodhue was a builder, too. His 
plans provided adequate foundation to carry 
the weight of stone and cement and all else. 
He insisted that solid masonry should be 
used instead of any steel-skeleton method of 
construction, which, while less costly and 
less weighty, would not provide that stability 
he deemed essential to such a structure. This 
Chapel ought to be usable during the one 
thousandth anniversary of the founding of 
the University of Chicago in the year 2892. 

If, as Emerson once wrote, “The Gothic 
cathedral is a blossoming in stone,” in this 
Chapel example the blossoming has abun- 
dantly flowered. The sturdy trunk of the 
tree is firmly rooted. The skill of the 
Luther Burbank architect who grafted the 
buds of his imagination upon the tree has 
been given warm appreciation. There is 
space but for brief description of some of the 
“bossy sculpture graven” on exterior and 
interior walls, of the ornamentation of the 
spacious bays and the carvings of wood and 
stone. While departing somewhat from the 
conventional Gothic tradition, the innova- 
tions are not revolutionary. They are an 
abundant realization of the marvelous possi- 
bilities of the chosen style and of Goodhue’s 
power of new interpretation of its beauty. 
The severity of the architecture of the build- 
ing as determined by Mr. Goodhue has been 
made less obtrusive by the wealth of sculp- 
ture cut from the same stone as that which 
composes the walls. Upon the south front 
of the Chapel this has been expended most 
lavishly. Above the arch there are nine 
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shields with the coats of arms of American 
universities. The sculptures flanking the 
great south window symbolize the movement 
of the Te Deum—the glorious company of 
the apostles represented by James and John; 
the goodly fellowship of the prophets by 
Amos and Hosea, and the noble army of 
martyrs by Huss and Tyndale, while St. 
Monica, the mother of Augustine, and St. 
Cecelia, suggesting devotion and music, are 
near at hand together with demifigures of 
the four evangelists. The fifteen figures in 
the turrets and in the impressive frieze rep- 
resent religious progress from Abraham up 
to Christ, the crowning figure in the center 
and at the apex of the frieze. These carved 
figures are from models by Ulric Ellerhusen, 
although the Goodhue Associates must have 
had much to do with obtaining the effective- 
ness these sculptured accessories give to the 
whole mass, effectiveness of color, of light 
and shade. As seen from a distance, there 
is a lacelike delicacy, which is in harmony 
with the carved cusps and mullions of the 
great windows. There are demifigures of 
Presidents Wilson and Roosevelt, while por- 
trait heads of Bach (Music) and Goodhue 
(Architecture) are beside the tower door. 
Many other symbolic figures find suitable 
placement. In all, both upon the exterior 
and in the interior there are over two hun- 
dred figures, emblems and symbols. not 
reckoning the carved inscriptions. 

To Mr. Edgar J. Goodspeed, author of 
“The New Testament, an American Trans- 
lation,” chairman of the faculty committee 
on symbolism, is due high commendation 
for the catholicity of the choice of subjects 
and for their appropriateness. As yet, no 
monument to the Founder of the University 
has been provided in this cathedral-like 
chapel, where at some future time such 
honor should be paid to him. 

The clerestory of the Chapel is extremely 
high. The side aisles are narrow and low. 
The building thus gives an impression of 
effective uplift, which effect is accentuated 
by the lofty tower. Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, 
authority on ecclesiastical architecture, thus 
deseribes other aspects of the interior: 

“The unique design afforded by the 
system of structure is the arrangement of 
the total clerestory space in five divisions 
instead of ten. For such great breadth of 
composition, there is no old Gothic proto- 
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type. . . . Owing thus to the low aisles and 
double bay system of vaulting, clerestory 
units will be perhaps the largest in the world, 
containing windows among the largest. The 
building, therefore, viewed from the side, 
will be notabie for a unique breadth of de- 
sign marked by the strong shadows of the 
soffits of the five great longitudinal arches of 
the structure. In the total design of the 
Chapel. by these two methods, Mr. Goodhue 
has achieved the powerful spirit of aspiration 
inherent in the genius of Gothic architec- 
ture, and added to it a distinguished intel- 
lectuality suggested by the breadth and scale 
of the principal structural units.” 

The completion of this notable edifice is 
a striking exemplification of the rise of a 
dignified and progressive American interpre- 
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tation of historic architecture, contempora- 
neous with its decidedly American architec- 
tural treatment of specialized modern build- 
ings, particularly those of the great cities. 
This brief description of the building which 
the outstanding leader among American 
architects has said is the greatest church 
edifice of modern times, greatest in England 
and in the United States, ought not to con- 
clude with mere description. Noble as is 
the temple, the spirit of the man who created 
it is more enduring. The memory of him 
who was recently hailed as “architect and 
master of many arts” will live in this Chapel, 
for, in words proposed for a memorial inscrip- 
tion within the Chapel, “his imagination, 
love of beauty and devotion to high ideals 
are seen in this Chapel which he designed. ”’ 


AN EXHIBIT OF GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN 
SCHOOL WORK 


UPPLEMENTING its special series of 

exhibitions of industrial art, of which the 
International Exhibition of Ceramic Art is 
the first now on circuit, the Federation will 
bring to the United States a large collection 
of drawings and executed objects showing 
the teaching of the various industrial design 
subjects in the schools of Germany and 
Austria. 

At the same time there will be sent to 
Europe, for circulation in these countries, an 
exhibition of like content showing the work 
of American schools. This interchange is 
the outgrowth of the demonstration of school 
work, including public and private, general 
and professional, which formed the back- 
ground for the Sixth International Congress 
on Art Education held at Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, last summer. The showing there 
was remarkable in many respects and in- 
cluded representations from a dozen or more 
countries. Its effectiveness was such as to 
suggest the desirability of circulating among 
American schools and other interested groups 
a selection from two countries whose display 
was particularly convincing and significant. 

The European section is now being pre- 
pared by Dr. von Pechman, Director of In- 


dustrial Arts at the Bayerisches National 
Museum in Munich. The American section 
is being selected by Professor George J. 
Cox, Teachers College, a member of the 
American Committee for the International 
Art Congress, with the advice and assistance 
of Professor Royal Bailey Farnum, Chair- 
man of the Committee, and it will be based 
in large measure upon the type of material 
shown by American schools as part of the 
Prague exhibition. 

In this country the German-Austrian work 
will be circulated through the American 
Federation of Arts’ Department of Indus- 
trial Arts, New York Office, 40 East 49th 
Street. 

Applications for this exhibition are now 
being received, and the exhibition, after an 
additional showing in New York City at the 
Art Center early in January, will be sent on 
a long circuit. It is hoped that there may 
be other interchanges between our country 
and others abroad based on this general 
principle, which is in line with the policies 
and purposes of the American Federation of 
Arts as a clearing house for thought and 
opinion and as a guide in the shaping of 
American industrial art design. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW 


In the Carnegie Institute’s International 
Exhibition at Pittsburgh, the Corcoran 
Gallery's Eleventh Exhibition of Contempo- 
rary American Oil Paintings at Washington, 
and the Art Institute’s Annual Exhibition 
of Paintings and Sculpture in Chicago, all 
of which opened in October and are there- 
fore almost concurrent, the majority of the 
prizes were awarded to works of the so-called 
advanced, or modernist school. These 
awards in almost every instance were made 
by juries composed of artists conservative 
in tendency. Following the announcement 
of awards the purchasing committees of these 
three art institutions acquired for their per- 
manent collections one or more of the prize 
pictures. 

In view of these facts it behooves us to 
ascertain if possible not only the exact mean- 
ing of the Modernist movement but also the 
point of view of those who are in large meas- 
ure purveying this art to the public. 
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In the October number of the Carnegie 
Magazine, published jointly by the Carnegie 
Institute, the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology and the Carnegie Library, Homer 
Saint-Gaudens, Director of Fine Arts of the 
Carnegie Institute, and organizer of the 
International Exhibition, ably gives not only 
his own point of view but that of the two 
camps and, as he sees it, of the public. He 
says in part: “A seeker after modern art 
in Europe is always asked, when he returns 
from abroad, if the situation has greatly 
changed. His invariable answer is that art 
changes no faster than each nation’s point 
of view; for a nation’s individuality is 
stamped on its art.” American painting, 
for example, he avers, is on the whole objec- 
tive, not subjective; turns outward, not in- 
ward; speaks the language of youth; does 
not, as a rule, dwell on the complications of 
the internal psycho-analysis, banishes inhi- 
bitions, believes the world is good to look 
upon. In England, he finds, there is less 
introspection than on the Continent, and 
the English artists are striving to represent 
their day without eccentricity and without 
an affected belief that what happened yester- 
day is necessarily what should happen to- 
morrow. In France mental life is uneasy 
these days, with the result that the French 
are producing the bizarre or eccentric. Italy, 
likewise, has its own scheme of existence, 
and in an effort to establish an age of reason 
they seemingly look askance at things of the 
spirit. 

The Carnegie Institute’s intention is to 
bring together the best examples of each 
nation’s pictures, with favor toward none. 
In order to do this it secures what it believes 
to be an eclectic jury, which concerns itself 
largely with harmony or contrast in color, 
with arrangement of design which has repose 
or sweep or other quality; with values and 
planes; in short, with technique, with the 
ability of the artist to express himself in a 
manner personal, individual; as one who has 
something to say, and says it in an unhack- 
neyed manner. 

The point of view of the artists themselves 
Mr. Saint-Gaudens qualifies thus: ‘‘To the 
advanced artist the academic painter is an 
unimaginative laborer walking a treadmill 
which monotonously creates dusty repeti- 
tions of past masterpieces. ‘l'o the academic 
artist the advanced painter is a charlatan in 
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pursuit of the advertising of newness. Con- 
cerning advanced art, of one thing we can 
be sure. There is good in any movement 
that is widespread and ardently supported. 
Perhaps its early experiments are clumsy, 
but eventually will appear what is fine. The 
modern men have already accomplished one 
excellent result. They have broken down 
the barriers of precedent. They have placed 
new visual forms in front of a new social 
era. Even those who do not agree wholly 
with the violence they have done the past 
may benefit by the novelty of their outlook 
when all of life about us is assuming a novel 
aspect.” 

“The academic point of view,” he de- 
clares, “is just as well taken. Says the 
academician: ‘We are interested in good 
workmanship, which requires years of train- 
ing and observation. We believe in tradi- 
tion. We have the old masters always be- 
fore us. While we admit of change, change 
must be gradual. It must be development. 
We believe in realism, but in realism with 
the facts of life colored by heathful imagina- 
tions. We believe in the thing called beauty, 
and hold that all men recognize it.” .. . 
“The modern enthusiasts,’’ Mr. Saint-Gau- 
dens claims, “would have nothing but the 
latest in such an exhibition as the Carnegie 
Institute sets forth.” “If we listened to 
them only,” he says, ““we would produce an 
engine that was all steam and no brakes, 
with catastrophe ahead. The academician 
is for caution; for him the brake is the thing. 
If we followed his advice, we would have all 
brakes and no steam, and our engine would 
not move at all. Both are right, within 
their own particular limitations. But each 
is no more than half the engine. Only by a 
sense of proportion and a sense of humor 
may we ultimately get a machine that will 
move safely and smoothly along our artistic 
tracks. Whether a painting is new art or 
old art is immaterial, for both new art and 
old art are merely a change in the point of 
view. 

“There is much in modern painting which 
needs explanation. At no time has art, 
like society, offered so varied an interest, or 
so confused a program. Lacking the religious 
incentive of other days, with photographs 
providing our likenesses, with the ecstatic 
vision of the Renaissance bowing before a 
mechanical age, art is groping its way Lo- 
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wards something unique and ultimately im- 
portant, and related intimately to the life 
about us.” 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON ART, 
DENVER, DECEMBER 8rd to 5th 


A Regional Conference on Art will be held 
under the auspices of the American Feder- 
ation of Arts in Denver, Colorado, Decem- 
ber 3, 4 and 5. A similar conference was 
held in Lincoln, Nebraska, last November, 
at which time invitations were extended by 
the Mayor of Denver, the Denver Art Mu- 
seum, and other organizations and individ- 
uals of the city and state, to hold the next 
meeting in Denver, and these invitations 
were accepted. The tentative program of 
this meeting, as outlined by the local com- 
mittee in charge, offers every promise that 
it will prove notable. 

The addresses on the first day of the meet- 
ing will be devoted to the work of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts, and the speakers 
will be Mr. Alexander B. Trowbridge, Di- 
rector, Miss Leila Mechlin, Secretary, and 
Professor Paul H. Grummann, in charge of 
the Western Office at Lincoln. On the eve- 
ning of that day there will be a reception to 
delegates and members at the Denver Art 
Museum, in celebration of the opening of 
the Museum’s Thirty-fourth Annual Exhi- 
bition. The notable Indian Art collections 
of the Museum will also be emphasized at 
this time by a short programme of Pueblo 
singing and dancing. 

On December 4, after a regular morning 
session at which there will be distinguished 
speakers, there will be an automobile trip 
through the city, following the Art Guide 
recently issued by the City Club of Denver. 
The object of this trip will be to demonstrate 
the practical application of museum in- 
fluence in securing commissions for local 
artists in connection with public buildings, 
business blocks and private homes. 

On the following morning, December 5, 
there will be a trip through the Denver 
Mountain Park System; and the session 
that afternoon, at which there will be two 
principal speakers, will be devoted to the 
subject of civic development and civic plan- 
ning. Thus the delegates to this Conference 
will have opportunity to become intimately 
acquainted with Denver's city plan and the 
history of its development; also with its 
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mountain park system, which is the first of 
its kind in this country. 

The Conference will be concluded on the 
evening of December 5 with an address on 
Museum Development in the West by the 
director of one of our western art museums, 
followed by a banquet. 

In addition to the regular sessions of the 
Conference there will be round-table lunch- 
eons, at which the subjects under discussion 
will be City Planning; the Educational and 
Inspirational Work of the Museum; the Re- 
lationship of the Museum and the Artist; 
Art Education in Colleges and Universities, 
etc., ete. Among those who will preside at 
these luncheons will be Dean Helms of the 
University of Colorado, and Mr. Arthur H. 
Carhart, Secretary of the City Planning 
Commission of Denver. 

The Denver committee in charge is headed 
by Mr. Edgar C. McMechan, Secretary of 
the Denver Art Museum. 


SOCIETY OF MEDALISTS 


A new organization, to be called The 
Society of Medalists, is being launched at 
this time under the sponsorship of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts. The purpose of the 
Society is to increase an appreciation of the 
art of the medalist—sculpture in low relief 
by making available at a moderate cost fine 
works by our leading American sculptors. 
While the work of the Society is not to 
become a Federation activity, the task of 
launching it has been assumed by Mr. de 


Forest, the Federation’s President; Mr. 
George D. Pratt, Third Vice-President; and 
Mr. A. B. Trowbridge, Director. Mr. 


Herbert Adams and Mr. James Earle Fraser 
have consented to act as professional advisers 
to the organization committee. 

Membership is open to amyone interested, 
on payment of eight dollars, annual dues. 
Each member will receive two medals a 
year, designed and modeled by sculptors of 
the highest rank especially for the Society. 
The subjects of the medals will cover a wide 
range of interest, such as natural history, 
sport, conservation, forestry, aviation, archi- 
tecture and the like. Suggestions as to 
appropriate subjects would be welcomed by 
the committee. 

In explanation of the extremely low fee 
covering the cost of two such medals, the 
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committee makes the following statement: 
As a result of the invention of new and 
amazingly accurate machinery, it is possible 
to strike medals for low cost if in sufficient 
quantity. Calculations in this instance are 
based upon a membership of one thousand or 
more, and unless this number of persons 
indicate their desire to join the plan will be 
abandoned. ‘The $8,000 received from this 
source will be distributed in the following 
manner; Fees to sculptors, $3,000; two 
thousand medals, $4,000; with the remain- 
ing $1,000 to be used for distribution, 
circularization, and overhead charges. 

All readers of this magazine are cordially 
invited to become charter members and 
thereby assist the organization committee 
in its important task. Communications in 
regard thereto should be addressed to The 
Society of Medalists, Care of The American 
Federation of Arts, Barr Buildmg, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


NOTES 


At the Art Institute of 

AT THE Chicago the Forty-first An- 

ART INSTITUTE nual Exhibition of Ameri- 
CHICAGO can Paintings and Sculp- 
ture, which opened on Oc- 

tober 25 and is still in progress, claims first 
attention. In this exhibition, as in other 
current showings of contemporary art, there 
is a marked predominance of works by the 
so-called modernists, those who are following 
new paths. As has been said by a writer in 
the Institute’s weekly news letter, ‘The 
new and unusual, or what we speak of today 
as ‘modern’ art, has entered this show and 
almost preempted it.” Of the ten prizes 
awarded in connection with this exhibition 
six went to paintings of the new school, 
further indicating not only the character of 
the showing but the mind of the jury of 
selection and award. This jury was com- 
posed of Frederic Clay Bartlett, Ross Mof- 
fett, Pauline Palmer, H. Leon Roecker, 
Charles A. Wilimovsky and Carroll S. Tyson 
for painting, and Maurice Bardin, Gaetano 
Cecere, Leonard Crunelle and C. P. Jenne- 
wein for sculpture. The awards were as 
follows: The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 
Medal with $2,500 to J. Theodore Johnson 
for “The Black Mantilla’”; the Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank G. Logan Medal with $1,500 to 
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Arthur B. Carles for “Arrangement”; the 
Potter Palmer Gold Medal with $1,000 to 
Max Weber for a Still Life; the Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank G. Logan Medal with $750 to 
Maurice Sterne for a figure painting entitled 
“ Afternoon”; the Norman Wait Harris Sil- 
ver Medal with $500 to Karl Knaths for 
“The Barnyard”; the Norman Wait Harris 
Bronze Medal with $300 to Adolphe Borie 
for “Portrait of Iris Tree”; the M. V. 
Kohnstamm Prize of $250 to William S. 
Schwartz for “‘Talmudists”; the Mr. and 
Mrs. Augustis 8. Peabody Prize of $200 to 
Karl Oberteuffer for a Still Life; the Martin 
B. Cahn Prize of $100 to Robert Lee Eskrideg 
for “Stone Fishing”; and the William M. 
R. French Memorial Gold Medal to John 
C. Johansen for “The Artist’s Family.” 
Among works in sculpture honorable men- 
tion was awarded a bust of John Marin by 
Gaston Lachaise. Honorable mention was 
also awarded to paintings by Jean Crawford 
Adams, Rudolph Weisenborn, and Umberto 
Romano. 

The exhibition this year is smaller in point 
of the number of exhibits shown than that 
of last year, including approximately 180 
paintings and 78 works in sculpture, as 
against 225 paintings and 76 works in sculp- 
ture last year. There are, however, an un- 
usual number of large paintings in the pres- 
ent exhibition, and the Institute's long series 
of galleries given over to the collection are 
well filled. Among these larger paintings is 
Charles Hopkinson’s group entitled “ Five in 
the Afternoon,” to which has been given 
the place of honor in the first gallery. Others 
of like proportions, as well as importance, 
are Leopold Seyffert’s ““My Family” and 
Paul Trebilcock’s ““Antheia.’’ As this ex- 
hibition is fully representative of current art 
production in America, it goes without say- 
ing that the catalogue lists the names of such 
well-known artists as Emil Carlsen, Daniel 
Garber, Frederick Waugh, Jonas Lie, Abram 
Poole, Louis Betts, Edward W. Redfield, 
Robert Henri, Edmund Tarbell, Walter 
Ufer, Charles W. Hawthorne, and others 
equally distinguished, but there is also a 
representative showing of the work of our 
younger and less well-known artists, and not 
a few new names are here to be found. 

A feature of this notable annual exhibition 
at the Art Institute is the Annual Reception 
held in the afternoon of the opening day, at 
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which each gallery is presided over by local 
art clubs and associations. Among those 
represented this vear were The Friends of 
American Art, headed by Mrs. Robert P. 
Lamont; the Fortnightly Club, headed by 
Mrs. Joseph M. Patterson; The Antiquarian 
Society of the Art Institute. headed by Mrs. 
Charles B. Goodspeed: and the Art Institute 
Alumni Association, with Miss Jessie P. 
Lacy in charge. 

The Exhibition will continue to December 
16. 


The John Herron Art In- 
AT THE stitute of Indianapolis is 
JOHN HERRON showing at this time an 
ART INSTITUTE Interesting exhibition — of 
Egyptian art, comprising 
purchases made for its permanent collections 
during the past winter in Egypt and in Paris 
by one of its directors. In the collection 
are to be found original works, casts of master- 
pieces of Eyyptian sculpture, and numerous 
photographic reproductions of tomb deco- 
rations. Of chief interest and importance 
among these works is a statue of an unknown 
court official of the Fifth Dynasty, excavated 
by the Harvard-Boston Expedition in 1912 
near the Great Pyramid, and presented to 
the Museum by Dr. George A. Reisner. 
This statue, which is of limestone, still con- 
tains traces of color, although more than 
forty-six hundred years old. In contrast to 
this stone figure is a gilded mummy mask 
of the Saitic Period, showing rich color and 
interesting detail. Among the most beau- 
tiful of the works in sculpture is the cele- 
brated bust of Queen Nefertiti, the origina! 
of which is in the Berlin Museum. Other 
important original works are a wooden sar- 
cophagus, a wooden bust of the Empire 
Period, and two bronze statues, one of Isis 
and the other of Neferth. Among the repro- 
ductions of famous works are busts of Keph- 
ren, Ikhnaton, Rameses II, and the Goddess 
of Fire. 

An exhibition of Modern Decorative Arts 
was shown at the Art Institute during Oc- 
tober, in the course of which gallery talks 
on the Modern movement were given by a 
number of authorities. The exhibition was 
assembled principally from firms and indi- 
viduals in Indianapolis, with a few loans 
from outside, and comprised a variety of 
objects in this field. Among those repre- 
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sented were Rodier, the French textile man- 
ufacturer and designer, the Wiener Werk- 
stetta, Tony Sarg, Paul Frankl, W. Schaefer, 
L. T. Stevens, A. Kelety and Oakley Richey. 

The Museum has also lately shown in its 
print room an exhibition of lithographs in 
color of the Walters Collection of Chinese 
Porcelains, and the exhibition of Fifty 
Prints of the Year circulated by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Graphic Arts. 

The Art Section of the Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association held a meeting in the 
Sculpture Court of the museum late in 
October, at which time addresses were given 
on ‘Modern Tendencies in Art” and ‘* Mod- 
ern Tendencies in Art Education.” 


An unusual opportunity for 
state-wide community co- 
operation was offered this 
autumn in Indiana, accord- 
ing to the bulletin of the Indiana Federation 
of Art Clubs. The Indiana State Highway 
Commission decided to plant the entire out- 
put of the state nurseries this year, to prevent 
cuts and fills from washing. The law pro- 
vided for this planting, but made no provi- 
sion for beautification. Mrs. Hamet D. 
Hinkle, of Vincennes, President of the 
Indiana Federation of Clubs, called upon 
the clubs of each county to volunteer to 
plant certain sections, which would cover the 
mass planting of the hardy shrubs, peren- 
nials and bulbs. Her plan received the en- 
dorsement and cooperation of the State 
Department of Conservation as well as the 
State Highway Commission, and obtained 
response from art clubs, garden clubs and 
nature clubs as well as the people at large. 

The Indiana Federation of Art Clubs, of 
which Mrs. H. B. Burnet of Indianapolis is 
president, proposes to accomplish this year 
a complete survey of art in all its manifesta- 
tions throughout the state, through the 
systematic work of the art organizations, 
which are already at work in twelve counties. 
At the end of the survey, the Extension 
Division of Indiana University will publish 
a handbook of art in Indiana, based upon 
this survey. 

A bronze fountain by Janet Scudder, a 
memorial shrine to Mrs. E. J. Robison, a 
president and founder of the Woman’s De- 
partment Club of Indianapolis, was dedi- 
cated at the first meeting of that club for 
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the year. The fountain is located in an 
alcove opposite the entrance door to the main 
hall. 

More than 120 artists were represented by 
576 works of art exhibited at the Indiana 
State Fair in September. Prizes were offered, 
amounting to $5,000. Marie Goth, Simon 
P. Baus and Randolph L. Coats, Indiana 
artists, were among the prize winners. The 
State Fair art exhibitions have been in exist- 
ence for nearly half a century and have 
afforded first opportunities for many young 
artists who later achieved national recogni- 
tion. William M. Chase was an early exhib- 
itor, first showing his work at the Fair in 
1869. 

An Art Pilgrimage was made to Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, on October 13 and 14. 
Special features of the occasion were visits 
to the studio of Homer G. Davisson and the 
private collection of Charles A. Wilding. 
The Fort Wayne Art Museum and School, 
Public Library and Woman’s Department 
Club, as well as the Allen County Court 
House with its mural paintings and sculp- 
tured reliefs, were all included. 

The annual exhibition of the Art Gallery 
Association of Brown County during Sep- 
tember was the most successful in the 
history of the organization. There was an 
average attendance of 3,000 persons each 
week, and many sales were made. 

“The Steele Memorial Road,” a newly 
constructed highway by ‘‘The House of the 
Singing Winds,” was completed in October, 
making more accessible to art lovers the 
colony established in 1907 by the late 
Theodore C. Steele. 

The Hoosier Art Patrons Association of 
Chicago opened permanent downtown head- 
quarters in the Chicago Evening Post Build- 
ing in October. A preliminary exhibition of 
landscapes and limestone sculpture will be 
opened at Indiana University on December 
3, for two weeks. Prizes totalling $300 will 
be awarded, and the whole exhibition will 
later be submitted to the jury of the Hoosier 
Salon. 


The High Museum of Art, 


ART IN under the auspices of the 
ATLANTA, Atlanta Art Association, 
GA. has taken a forward step 


this season in the publica- 
tion of a monthly Bulletin, containing news 
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items concerning the Museum’s activities, 
calendar of exhibitions, ete. 

The Museum inaugurated its Fall exhibi- 
tion season with a one-man exhibit of paint- 
ings by John Costigan, which was followed 
by exhibition of paintings by Valentin de 
Zubiaurre and of prints by contemporary 
American artists lent by the Macbeth Gal- 
leries of New York, and a group of minia- 
tures by Elsie M. Lowden. 

In addition to its exhibition schedule the 
Museum is conducting an interesting pro- 
gram of lectures, not only for its adult 
members but for pupils of the junior and 
senior high schools of the city. Through 
the cooperation of the local school authori- 
ties, arrangements have been made whereby 
various classes in the upper grades are 
brought to the Museum from time to time 
to hear illustrated talks on art, which are 
correlated with their school studies. For 
instance, for a class in literature there was 
presented a lecture on “William Blake, His 
Art and Letters,’? while a class in Greek 
History was given “The Story of the Par- 
thenon,”’ etc. These lectures, for the most 
part, are given by the Director of the Mu- 
seum, Mr. R. J. McKinney. 

The Atlanta Art Association has a mem- 
bership of over twelve hundred, to which it 
is constantly adding. It has as its aim the 
upbuilding of a notable permanent collection 
for the High Museum of Art and, through 
it, of an art center which will play a leading 
part in the cultural life of the city. When 
it is remembered that the Museum is not 
yet two years old it is easy to believe that 
this aim is to be accomplished in the not 
far distant future. 


At the Denver Art Museum 
there has lately been shown 
an exhibition of works by 
Denver artists, a group of 
sculptors and mural painters who have been 
working in close conjunction with the local 
architects in the construction of public 
buildings and private homes. No more con- 
vincing exhibition could have been arranged 
to demonstrate the fact that Denver is not 
only an art loving but an art producing city. 
The artists represented were Allen True, 
John E. Thompson, Arnold Ronnebeck, 
Clara Sorensen Dieman, Nina de Brennecke, 
Licari and Paul Saint-Gaudens. 


LOCAL ART 
IN DENVER 


Enrico 
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Allen True, who is a mural painter of wide 
reputation showed the preliminary sketches 
for his decorations now being executed for 
the interior of the Telephone Building. 
These represent “The Progress of Commu- 
nication,” each painting depicting a stage 
in this great science, from the Indian 
“Smoke Signal,” and the ‘‘Pony Express” 
down to the erection of the present-day 
telephone poles. Clara Dieman contributed 
models for her sculptural work adorning the 
facade of the new Denver National Bank 
building, designed by Fisher and Fisher, 
architects; and Mr. Ronnebeck showed two 
bas-reliefs of a series showing the “History 
of Money” executed for the main banking 
room of this bank; and a bas-relief in terra- 
cotta, executed for La Fonda at Sante Fe, 
representing the Buffalo, Eagle and Deer 
dance of the Pueblo Indians. Enrico Licari 
was represented by replicas of a fountain 
figure executed for the garden of one of the 
private homes of Denver, also a bust of 
Archbishop Macheboeuf, the first Catholic 
bishop of Colorado; while Paul Saint-Gau- 
dens showed a decorative panel of the 
“Madonna and Child” designed for Saint 
Martin’s Chapel. John E. Thompson 
showed working drawings and cartoons in 
color of mural paintings recently completed 
for the Lafayette Hughes home in Denver 
and the Maytag home in Colorado Springs. 

As this exhibition was evidence of the 
artistic talent of the city of Denver, the art 
exhibit at the Colorado State Fair, held in 
Denver early in the autumn, witnessed to 
the large number of able artists throughout 
the state. Over five hundred exhibits were 
received from seventy-four artists, and the 
showing, from an educational standpoint, 
was considered highly significant. At least 
20,000 persons visited the gallery during the 
Fair Week. The jury of award was com- 
posed of Adnma Green Kerr, painter; J. B. 
Benedict, architect; and Enrico Licari, sculp- 
tor. Numerous awards were made for oil 
paintings, water colors, sculpture, applied 
art, photography and student work, and 
widespread interest was aroused. 

The Denver Art Museum has received as 
a gift from Mrs. A. V. Hunter of that city a 
painting by Bueckelaer, a Flemish artist of 
the sixteenth century. This is a kitchen 
still life, rich in color, and is a valuable addi- 
tion to the Museum’s collections. 
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IVORY BOOK COVER; BELGIAN-LOWER RHENISH, XI CENTURY 


THE JOHN HUNTINGTON COLLECTION, CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


The Cleveland Museum of 
THE CLEVELAND Art has recently acquired 
ART MUSEUM'S for its permanent collection 
RECENT two interesting works rep- 
ACQUISITIONS resenting the art of past 
centuries. The first of these 
is a group of four small ivory plaques, origi- 
nally used as enrichments for an eleventh 
century book cover; the other a necklace of 
gold and semi-precious stones of the second 
century B. C. The ivory plaques are bor- 
dered on three sides by mouldings carved 
with the acanthus leaf, which give to the 
group the effect of two vertical panels sub- 
divided into eight compartments. In these 
696 


are carved representations of episodes in the 
life of Christ, which, in the estimation of 
authorities, are executed in such a way as to 
make it safe to assign them to the eleventh 
century and to the Belgian or Lower Rhen- 
ish area from which came similar work. In 
the center of the plaque, where the four 
sections join, is a square opening now coy- 
ered by a more modern jewel. The original 
gold ornament and semi-precious stones with 
which the ivories were framed have long 
since disappeared, possibly, it is believed, 
the loot of vandals, or having been sold in 
time of stress, leaving the less negotiable 
ivory intact. These ivories, were for gener- 
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ations preserved in the treasury of Agram 
Cathedral, and were mentioned in its inven- 
tory of 1421-26, in connection with ‘‘a 
plenarium on which is sculptured in ivory 
the nativity of Christ with other scenes of 
his hfe.” 

The second acquisition, a jeweled necklace, 
was presented to the Museum by Mrs. John 
L. Severance, and probably came originally 
from one of the Greek colonies in south 
Russia. It consists of two strings of beads, 
gold alternating with emerald, pearl and 
onyx. These terminate in lynx heads which 
support two garnets and a moonstone in 
heavy plain settings joined by gold hinges, 
each enriched with two pearls. The gold 
beads are covered by minute globules of 
gold, forming patterns of almost microscopic 
size, a type of ornament used in ancient 
Egypt and later in various Mediterranean 
countries. 


Art played as important a 
role as cattle and corn at 
the Tennessee State Fair 
this autumn, according to 
reports received from the 
committee in charge and the local press of 
Nashville. Four exhibitions secured from 
the American Federation of Arts, one exhi- 
bition from the Knoedler Galleries, one of 
silhouettes by Baroness Maydell, and a local 
exhibition of the work of artists of Tennessee 
were on view in the Woman's Building, which 
was the hub of the Fair. It was under the 
direction of Mrs. Robert Nichol, Secretary 
of the Art Commission for the city of Nash- 
ville, and Director of the Art Department 
of the Tennessee State Fair. 

The exhibitions from the American Feder- 
ation of Arts included “Paintings Repre- 
senting Contemporary Tendencies,” com- 
prising twenty-seven pictures by such emi- 
nent artists as Gifford Beal, Davey, Garber, 
Hawthorne, Henri, and others; “Oil Paint- 
ings by Harry L. Hoffman,” painted on 
several of the Beebe Expeditions; the 1928 
Water Color Rotary, from the combined 
exhibitions of the American Water Color 
Society and the New York Water Color 
Club; and an exhibition of students’ work 
from the Columbia University Home Study 
Courses. 

Benjamin Miller, painter, teacher and lec- 
turer of Cincinnati, Ohio, was invited to 
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Nashville to make the prize awards for the 
art department of the State Fair. Honors 
went to Robert Henri for his painting 
“Sissy,” to Ernest Lawson for ‘Winter in 
Harlem Valley,” to Harry L. Hoffman for 
“Hound Fish,” and to William Starkweather 
for “ Victorian House” (all of these paintings 
being included in the exhibitions from the 
American Federation of Arts), to Chabas 
and Baroness Maydell, and to ten artists of 
Tennessee. 

An early American influence was evident 
in the decorations throughout the Woman’s 
Building and was emphasized in an “Early 
American Room,” furnished with antiques 
more than a century old. The first Amer- 
ican home industry was represented in an 
extensive display of handwoven textiles by 
mountain women of North Carolina, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee; these coverlets, car- 
riage robes, curtains and smaller articles 
accurately reproduced the “‘Pine Tree Bor- 
der,” “Whig Rose,” ‘Double Chariot 
Wheel” and other designs which originated 
with the early settlers in America. 

At the close of the Fair, Mrs. Nichol 
recommended that next year there should be 
a separate building for arts and crafts, as 
this year’s exhibitions in the Woman's Build- 
ing had assumed the aspects of an exposition. 


The Artists’ Guild opened 
the season on October 20 
with an exhibition of small 
paintings and sculpture by members. The 
exhibits were exempt from jury action, but 
no more than six works could be sent by 
any artist. The size limit, 14 by 17 inches 
for paintings and 17 inches in height for 
sculpture, held the exhibition in the thumb- 
box class. Each artist sent his contribution 
as a group, and the hanging committee con- 
sidered this in the installation of the exhibi- 
tion. The display was an_ exceedingly 
interesting one, both from the subject point 
of view as well as technique. Nearly every 
artist had been in some picturesque spot 
and studied with some artist of modernistic 
trend. The result was a collection of 
sketches not disturbing in distortion but 
unusually interesting in color and design. 
While the impression of the whole pleased 
the conservative taste, it was sufficiently 
animated by light and movement to be 
especially fresh and vigorous for an exhi- 
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bition of this kind. Interesting groups were 
by Tom P. Barnett, Agnes Lodwick, Kath- 
eryn Cherry, Oscar Thalinger, Mildred 
Carpenter, Fred Carpenter, Gisela Loeffler 
and Sheila Burlingame. Mrs. Burlingame’s 
display was a group of terra cotta figurines 
charming in color and modelling. 

Victor S. Holm gave the first demonstra- 
tion of the processes of art on Saturday, 
October 27, for the children of the Story 
Hour of the City Art Museum. Drawing, 
weaving, the making of pottery, stained 
glass windows and ornamental metal work 
will also be exemplified in further demonstra- 
tions of the arts and crafts during the winter 
season. These demonstrations have proved 
exceedingly popular and in some instances 
have resulted in the attendance of children 
at classes in the St. Louis School of Fine 
Arts. 

Dr. M. G. Kyle, President of Xenia 
Theological Seminary, lectured at the City 
Art Museum, Saturday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 3, on “The Art and Architecture of 
Ancient Egypt.” 

Stewart Dick, English author ‘and lecturer, 
gave an illustrated lecture for the Washing- 
ton University Association, October 23. 

Florence VerSteeg held an exhibition of 
her paintings at the Noonan-Kocian Galle- 
ries in November. It consisted mostly of 
figure paintings and still life, nearly all 
flowers. The exhibition was brilliant in 
color and in high key. 

The City Art Museum held during Sep- 
tember and October three open evenings 
while the Exhibition of Paintings by Ameri- 
can Artists was on view. This enabled 
many business people and teachers, whose 
week days are so full and whose Sundays 
are spent in the open, to visit the collection. 
The attendance warrants keeping the Mu- 
seum open at night during further special 
exhibitions. Over 40,000 visitors attended 
the Exhibition of American Paintings. 


MEE: 


With the coming of Fall, 
the activities of artists and 
art lovers in the Pacific 
Northwest have taken on a 
vitality which has more for 
its incentive this year than the normal im- 
petus incident to the autumn season. The 
Seattle Fine Arts Society has acquired a 


INTERESTING 
ACTIVITY 
IN SEATTLE 
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permanent home, the realization of a long- 
cherished dream, through the generosity of 
the late Mr. H. C. Henry, who has turned 
over to the Society for its use his entire resi- 
dence, providing ample and excellent accom- 
modations for all its activities. Office head- 
quarters, classrooms, clubrooms and exhi- 
bition galleries—all the facilities for fine, 
constructive work are now at hand. Formal 
opening of the new quarters was celebrated 
auspiciously on September 29 with a recep- 
tion and preview of the Fourteenth Annual 
Exhibition of Northwest Artists, the Little 
Gallery, drawing room, library and several 
smaller rooms of the residence being required 
to accommodate the largest and probably the 
best exhibition ever held by the organiza- 
tion. The exhibitors numbered 98, with 178 
exhibits, including oils, water colors, etch- 
ings, wood carvings and sculpture. ‘These 
were entered in one of two classes—conser- 
vative and modern—with a separate jury 
for each. The task of the judges thus sim- 
plified made possible awards which met with 
general satisfaction and dispelled the feeling 
that prevailed at the exhibit of last spring, 
when the jury was charged with favoring the 
modernists at the expense of the conserva- 
tives. The Fine Arts Society prize of $75 
for the best painting in the conservative class 
was awarded to Eustace P. Ziegler’s “Mt. 
Mckinley, Alaska.”” Two $50 awards given 
by the Music and Art Foundation for the 
best modernistic painting and the best water 
color went, respectively, to Walter Isaacs 
for his oil, ““‘The Market, Ste. Maxime,”’ 
and to Edgar Forkner for his “Still Life, 
Flowers,”’ Four honorable mentions were 
awarded as follows: “Boats at an Old 
Dock,” Edgar Forkner; “‘Blossom Time,”’ 
Paul Gustin; “Light and Shade,” O. D. 
Spencer; “La Toscana,”’ Louise Crow. High 
honors in the children’s display of sketch 
work went to Morgan Fleck. The first 
award of $25 for sculpture was presented 
to Jacques Schnier for two panels of wood 
carving, “The River” and ‘“‘ The Mountain.” 
In prints, Thomas Handforth’s ‘‘ Ahmed” 
took first prize. The exhibit continued 
through October, and an excellent attend- 
ance was recorded. 

In securing the services of Miss Harriet 
Self as curator of the Fine Arts Gallery, the 
Society is fortunate. Miss Self came to 
Seattle directly from several years of study 
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and travel abroad, where she received all 
her education and is well known as a lecturer 
and writer on archeological subjects. Her 
accomplishments include research work for 
the British Museum and famous libraries of 
Italy. 

Class work under Fine Arts auspices is 
well under way, one adults’ and two chil- 
dren’s classes in sketching having been be- 
gun, the children’s classes under the direc- 
tion of Miss Louise Crow. Free classes for 
students over 13, and under the supervision 
of Mrs. Ambrose Patterson, will give in- 
struction this winter to 25 children. A class 
in wood carving has been opened by Mr. 
J. A. McIntosh, one in wood-block printing 
by Mrs. Patterson, one in wrought iron by 
Mr. M. Untendorfer, and one in needle- 
point by Miss Jessie Fisken. Other classes 
in pottery, weaving, modern furniture mak- 
ing and jewelry will be opened as requested. 

An interesting exhibit following imme- 
diately upon the close of the Northwest 
Artists Exhibit was that of the sculpture of 
Allan Clark, which opened with a preview 
and reception on the evening of November 
1. Mr. Clark, a native of Montana and 
long a resident of Tacoma, Washington, is 
claimed as one of the most distinguished 
Northwest artists who has received world- 
wide recognition. ‘The nineteen pieces in 
the Clark collection were added to by various 
of his works owned by local collectors. 

A veritable epidemic of organizations has 
seized the artistic fraternity, three new 
groups having lately crystallized in the Fine 
Arts Guild, the Pacific Northwest Academy 
of Fine Arts, and the Credo Club. The 
Fine Arts Guild, with a membership of 
sixty-three workers in the arts and crafts, 
included architects, draftsmen, craftsmen, 
painters, sculptors and decorators, in all 
branches of the fine and commercial 
arts. Clubrooms decorated by members of 
the Guild are being fitted up at the Fine 
Arts Society headquarters. The Pacific 
Northwest Academy of Arts, limited to a 
membership of fifty having to their credit 
achievements in the creative arts. already 
has a waiting list of twice its membership 
limit. The Academy plans to award annual 
medals to artists of outstanding achieve- 
ments during the year in all the arts. Dr. 
H. H. Gowen, distinguished Oriental scholar, 
is the president. ‘The Credo Club, originat- 
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ing in a luncheon gathering of kindred 
spirits, has lately become an incorporated 
body, for men only, interested in furthering 
the cultural development of the Northwest, 
and has ambitions to be to its milieu what 
the Bohemian Club is to San Francisco. It 
also plans to establish an annual award to 
be conferred upon the Northwest artist in 
any line creating the most notable work 
during the year. 

Eustace P. Ziegler has been commissioned 
to paint a series of murals in Indianapolis 
early in the coming year. 

Paul M. Gustin’s “Mount Rainier Over 
Yakima Park” is to be included in the First 
Annual Prize Exhibition which opens No- 
vember 20 at the Grand Central Galleries 
in New York. Mr. Gustin will go east for 
the opening. 

An exhibition of oils, water colors and 
prints by the Provincetown Moderns is now 
on exhibition at the Henry Gallery, Univer- 
sity of Washington campus, where it will 
remain until November 15. Kena 


The Print Makers Society 
THE of California announced a 
CALIFORNIA complete change of officers 
PRINT MAKHRS for the year 1928-29, follow- 
ing its annual meeting in 
October. Benjamin C. Brown and_ his 
brother, Howell C. Brown, both of Pasadena, 
who have served as president and secretary, 
respectively, since the organization of the 
Society nearly fifteen years ago, resigned 
their offices this year in order that they 
might give more time to their individual 
creative work. The office of President was 
filled by the election of Arthur B. Dodge; 
and the offices of Secretary and Treasurer 
combined, to which Harry L. Bailey was 
elected. At this meeting a new office of 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer was created, 
and to this Mrs. Luna C. Osborn, formerly 
State Chairman of Art of the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs for New Mexico, 
was elected. Frances H. Gearhart of Pasa- 
dena was elected editor of the Society’s 
Print Letter, likewise filling a newly created 
office; and Carl Oscar Borg and Wallace L. 
DeWolf were made members of the Jury. 
The Society elected to active membership 
Dwight C. Sturgis and Diana Thorne, etch- 
ers, and Edward H. Suydam and Herbert 
Pullinger, block printers. 
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One of the privileges of membership in 
this Society is the gift of an original print by 
a fellow member. The print for 1928 is an 
etching, “Snug Harbor,” by Armin Hansen 
of Monterey. 

The Tenth International Print Makers 
Exhibition set forth under the auspices of 
this Society will be shown in the Los Angeles 
Museum during the month of March, 1929. 
Prints will be received up to and including 
February 7. 


A Memorial Exhibition of 
the works of the late Edwin 
Austin Abbey, R. A., open- 
ed at the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters, 
New York, on November 8, to continue on 
view for a period of five months. The col- 
lection includes 250 pen and ink drawings, 
pastels, water colors, oil paintings and 
studies made for Abbey’s more important 
mural paintings. 

The exhibition was arranged under the 
personal supervision of the artist’s widow, 
Mrs. M. G. Abbey, who brought most of 
the works with her from the Abbey studio 
in London. Many of them, however, have 
been lent by art galleries and private collec- 
tors. A painting entitled ““O Mistress Mine, 
Where Art Thou Roaming?” was lent by 
the Walker Art Gallery of Liverpool, Eng- 
land; while ‘“*The Penance of Eleanor” was 
lent by the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 
“A Measure,” “The Poet” and “ Fiametta’s 
Song” were lent by Mrs. Moses Taylor and 
Mr. Francis Taylor of Mt. Kisco, New 
York. Water colors have come from Mrs. 
Montgomery Sears of Boston and Mrs. 
Charles T. Barney of New York. One pen 
and ink drawing is lent by Mrs. Edward 
Jones Pearson of New Haven, Conn., and 
a study of a portion of “The Coronation of 
Edward VIL” is lent by the National Acad- 
emy of Design. 

Edwin A. Abbey, it will be remembered, 
was a native of Philadelphia, having been 
born there in 1852. At an early age he 
became associated with Harper and Broth- 
ers, in New York, for whom his best known 
illustrative work was done. ‘This includes 
drawings for the Herrick poems, for ‘*She 
Stoops to Conquer” and for Shakespeare’s 
plays. His Shakespeare drawings alone 
number two hundred, and most of these are 
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included in the present exhibition in New 
York. Among his most distinguished work 
in mural painting is the Holy Grail freize in 
the Boston Public Library, and the decora- 
tions for the State Capitol at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. Although this artist moved 
to England when he was still a young man, 
and made his home there for the remainder 
of his life, he never gave up his American 
citizenship. It has been said of him that 
he did more toward the visible reconstruction 
of the past life of England than any other 
artist. He was a member of the Royal 
Academy, an artist member of the Society 
of Antiquaries in England, and at one time 
President of the Royal Birmingham Society 
of Artists, as well as having been the first 
artist ever to receive an honorary degree 
from Yale University. 


The desire to protect artists 

PARIS NotES from the often demoralizing 

influence of picture dealers, 
and to encourage the more sane and honor- 
able manifestations of art, resulted in 1920 
in the foundation here of an association 
known as “La Palette Frangaise.” Their 
gallery in the Boulevard Haussmann, with 
its luminous ceiling, is said to be the best 
lighted in Paris, and certainly the five large 
rooms with their soft background of French 
gray not only set off the pictures to advan- 
tage but relieve the eyes of visitors. 

Two groups of painters have been formed 
by the Palette Francaise, the ““Groupe du 
Mois,” of which M. Georges Desvalliéres is 
president, and “Ni Fauves ni Pompiers,”’ 
the object of the latter society being to avoid 
both savagery and insipidity, of which dur- 
ing the last few years we have been treated 
to so many examples in the independent 
exhibitions. The Art Director is M. Robert- 
Guillou, an art critic whose work has been 
crowned by the French Academy. In De- 
cember of each winter a prize of five theu- 
sand francs is awarded by a jury composed 
of such artists as Lucien Simon and Albert 
Besnard. The artists whose works are ac- 
cepted for permanent exhibition in the Gal- 
lery have each at least one picture in the 
Luxembourg Museum. Every month the 
Palette will organize expositions in provincial 
cities such as Bar-le-Duc, Soissons, Valen- 
ciennes and Cambrai. ‘They are showing at 
present a small collection of the works of a 
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quite young artist, Nina Rodez, whose still 
life paintings are vividly and truthfully exe- 
cuted, with an exact touch founded on tech- 
nical knowledge, and which speaks well for 
her future development. 

This exactitude, this training in the m étier, 
is enhanced by sentiment and a graceful 
lightness of touch in the pictures by Lady 
Clerk, now on view in the Galerie du Palais 
de Marbre in the Champs-Elysées. This 
artist has been at work only four years, 
though an early talent led her, without much 
instruction, to draw and paint voluminously. 
A genuine natural gift enabled her to profit 
quickly when once she began serious study. 
Her color is distinguished, her drawing accu- 
rate, her sensibility exceedingly delicate. 
The drawings of the heads of English and 
French children and young girls might be 
envied, for delicacy and charm, by artists 
far better known, and remind one of Heint- 
zelman. ‘The pastel portraits are vigorous 
and interpretive; the water colors of many 
foreign landscapes, village scenes, etc., are 
pleasing and imaginative. Wife of the 
British Ambassador to Turkey, this artist 


has travelled extensively in the East. Her 
“Cour de la Bibliotheque 4 Cracovie,” with 


its wavering grace of ancient walls and dim 
colors like lichens, is a picture one remem- 
bers. 

An interesting private exhibition was 
given at the studio of the American painter, 
Frances Thomason, of water colors and wash 
drawings—sometimes in combination with 
the reed pen—by Maud Sherwood of Sydney, 
Australia. Miss Sherwood, who studied in 
Paris and is a member of the Salon des 
Indep éndents, has none of the extreme tend- 
encies of many artists in this Salon, but 
combines with vigor and authority a real 
knowledge of drawing and anatomy—and 
a fine sensitiveness. Her color is original 
and satisfying, her attack fearless and con- 
vincing. Her market scenes, gardens in 
southern France, sailing boats lying at 
wharves drenched in warm colors, express 
the endowment of an accomplished artist. 
Some of Miss Sherwood’s pictures are owned 
by the New Zealand Academy of Fine Arts 
at Wellington, the National Gallery at Syd- 
ney, and the Christchurch Art Gallery. 

Very different from these reflections of 
reality are the fantasic decorative paintings 
and drawings of Louise Janin at the Galeries 


Georges Petit. The scope 
artist is limited, and evident 
for illustration or interior decorat 2 _ Sb 
of the paintings are done upon cotton ; 
The colors are refined and varied in combi- 
nation, but dull and acid in effect. Oriental 
fantasy, with apparent Japanese influence. 
One picture is supposed to represent the 
depths of the sea, with fishes and rocks, but 
there is no water, none whatever, and the 
artist has not learned from Monet, whose 
“Nymphéas” wait silently and somewhat 
neglected in the museum of the Tuileries 
Gardens, how to paint water. 

The French sculptor Jouffroy made, in 
1865, a statue of a partly reclinmg nymph 
personifying the Seine River, and this was 
placed exactly on the spot, in the Depart- 
ment of the Céte d’Or (Burgundy) where 
the Seine first emerges from the earth as a 
tiny streamlet the size of one’s wrist, and 
around it was built an artificial grotto. The 
nymph holds a horn of plenty, to typify the 
fruitful work of the river as it flows through 
the verdant valleys of France. I had the 
good fortune to visit this statue, patheti- 
cally graceful in its state of complete neglect 
and even of mutilation caused by the years 
and by stupid vandals. An appeal has 
recently been made by the Mayor of Saint- 
Seine-l’Abbaye, in whose lofty woods the 
statue is situated, for the restoration and 
proper care of this lovely work of art, and 
the government has promised to do its duty 
in the matter. 


“this clever 


Louise MorGan SILL. 


A Chapter of the American 
Federation of Arts has been 
established under  distin- 
guished auspices in Paris, 
France. The purposes of this chapter are 
to make French art better known in America, 
and to make American art better known in 
France; to further congenial intercourse 
among those French and Americans who are 
interested in the arts; and by these and 
other means, social and cultural, to strength- 
en the mutual respect and liking which bind 
the two countries. 

The formation of this chapter has been 
arranged through the efforts of Mrs. Walter 
P. McTeigue of New York and Paris, who 
has consented to serve as its president, and 
has secured the cooperation of a distin- 
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guished French Honorary Committee. This 
committee has as its honorary president the 
Princess Ernest d’Arenberg; as first vice- 
president Count Serge Fleury of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs; and as mem- 
bers, Antoine Bourdelle, the distinguished 
French sculptor, Countess Madelaine de 
Bryas, Marchioness de Ganay, Mme. 
Georges Leygues, Count de Beaumont, Ed- 
mond Becker, Felix Benneteau, Senator J. 
Boivin Champeaux, Louis Aime Lejeune, 
Count Blaise de Montesquiou, Viscount de 
Rochefort, Duke de la Rochefoucauld, and 
Henri Soulange-Bodin. The Chapter is under 
the patronage of Ambassador Herrick, who 
has had the following to say concerning the 
undertaking: “I particularly appreciate 
the character of the work undertaken by 
this group, which will render more intimate 
the ties uniting France and America, and I 
extend the best wishes for the success of this 
admirable enterprise.’ Princess de Ligne, 
wite of the Belgian Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, has also granted her official patron- 
age. 

Members of the Paris Chapter will have 
the privilege of the Union Interalliée, one 
of the leading Clubs of Paris located in the 
former Rothschild Palace, of which the 
President is Marshal Foch and the Vice- 
President Count de Beaumont. <A reception 
to members of the Chapter will be given 
during the season in the little Bagatelle 
Palace, with its many art treasures; and 
artistic soirées are planned in the Mont- 
martre studios of some distinguished paint- 
ers and sculptors. The activities of the 
chapter, according to Mrs. McTeigue, will 
begin immediately and will be conducted 
through two special seasons, the winter and 
the early summer. During those seasons the 
French members will entertain the Chapter 
members in Paris most charmingly by pri- 
vate receptions in their homes, at which 
time the leading private collections of the 
city will be thrown open to them. ‘There 
will also be garden parties and various other 
entertainments and social gatherings ar- 
ranged. 

Those interested in this new chapter of 
the American Federation of Arts and wish- 
ing further information concerning it may 
write to Mrs. Walter P. McTeigue, Presi- 
dent, Room 410, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, temporary headquarters. 
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The autumn season has 

LONDON NOTES commenced with some 

really important art sales, 
both within London in a smaller way—for 
here the sale rooms have hardly yet got 
busy again—and still more without. ‘The 
sale of Russian art treasures—which the 
catalogue, with ingenious frankness, states 
to have been acquired by the confiscation 
of private collections—from the Hermitage, 
Gatchina and other palaces, to be sold in 
Berlin on November 6, is perhaps over- 
shadowed by that of the famous Six collec- 
collection at Amsterdam, which I remember 
visiting under the courteous guidance of its 
then owner when I was last in Amsterdam, 
and which, as I write these notes, is going 
actually under the hammer. 

The high prices being achieved—I see 
that an etching of Burgomaster Six, in 
splendid condition and signed by Rem- 
brandt, brought yesterday 90,000 florins, 
bought by Messrs, Colnaghi of London—can 
hardly reconcile us to the dispersal of a 
great collection which has survived for cen- 
turies, since the days of the Master himself: 
but the Dutch are loyally appreciative of 
their fine native school, and some of the best 
treasures had been made safe before the 
sale. This subject of Dutch art naturally 
leads me on to the coming Exhibition at 
Burlington House this winter, which has 
been organized by the Anglo-Batavian So- 
ciety, with strong Dutch and English com- 
mittees and the Minister of Holland as 
Honorary President, and which promises to 
rival even the Flemish Art Exhibition of last 
year in its popularity. A few words on the 
exhibits may be of interest. 

All the rooms of the Royal Academy will 
be occupied, and the fact that the period 
covered is from 1500 to the end of last 
century will permit the painters of the mod- 
ern Dutch School—the Maris, Israels and 
others—to be included; but of course vhe 
main interest will center in the Dutch 
Masters of the great time. Some 114 paint- 
ings will come from Holland, lent in many 
cases by the Ryks-Museum of Amsterdam, 
the Mauritshuis at The Hague and the 
Rotterdam Museums, while from other lands 
the United States, France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, even Finland and Roumania, are con- 


tributing. The King of England is lending 
five pictures, these being Rembrandt’s 
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“Adoring Magi” and works by Terborch, 
Jan Steen, Pieter de Hooch and Vermeer of 
Delft; and naturally Rembrandt will be a 
central figure in the exhibition. We shall 
be able to show ‘The Man in Armour” 
from the Glasgow Gallery and the painters’ 
son “Titus” from Sir Herbert Cook’s col- 
lection at Doughty House, against “The 
Jewish Bride” and “Susanna in the Bath,” 
which both, if I remember right, come from 
the Mauritshuis. Sir Otto Beit, the Duke 
of Buccleuch, Earl Craufurd, and the Duke 
of Wellington will be among the lenders, 
and Sir Joseph Duveen is bringing over some 
important works from America. The open- 
ing of the exhibition is arranged for January 
4 next, and it will close early in March. I 
shall not fail to keep my readers informed 
of further points of interest as they occur. 

The season at the London Galleries has 
opened with some very interesting work in 
sculpture: Dora Gordine (Leicester Galle- 
ries), Sylva Kingham (Redfern Gallery), 
and, best of all, Aristide Maillol at the 
Goupil Gallery are among these. Maillol is 
one of the greatest sculptors of our time and 
can fully hold his own against even Rodin. 
His “Femme Assise” and his group “De- 
sire,’ and again his magnificent “Torso” of 
a woman would alone place him at the front 
of modern sculpture. 


S. B. 


The Fogg Art Museum of 
Harvard University is spon- 
soring this season a series 
of illustrated lectures deal- 
ing with modern painting 
in Germany from the beginning of the Nine- 
teenth century to the present day. These 
lectures are by Dr. Gustav Pauli, Director 
of the Kunsthalle, Hamburg, and Germanic 
Museum Lecturer on the History of German 
Art and Culture. Among the subjects al- 
ready discussed are The Early Romantic 
Painters; Cornelius and the Nazarene School; 
Romantic Illustration and Painting; The 
Naturalists; German Painters in Rome; Wil- 
helm Leibl and his Followers; and The Im- 
pressionists. The last of the series, which 
will be given on December 5, will be on The 
Ixpressionists. 

Word has also been received that the 
Honorable Carla H. de Jonge, Assistant 
Director of the Central Museum at Utrecht, 


FOREIGN 
LECTURES ON 
ART 


will visit this country during the coming 
spring and will be open for lecture engage- 
ments. These lectures will be illustrated by 
lantern slides and will cover the subject of 
Dutch art: “Flemish and Dutch Paintings 
of the XVth Century—The Schools at 
Ghent and Bruges, Louvain and Brussels, 
and Haarlem”; “Renaissance Paimting in 
the Netherlands in the XVIth Century— 
the Schools of Antwerp and Brussels, Ley- 
den, Haarlem and Amsterdam;” “Flemish 
Painters of the XVilth Century—Rubens 
and Van Dyck, and their influence on con- 
temporary artists”; “The XVIIth Century 
in Holland”; “The Dutch Painters of Lans- 
scape, Interior and Genre”; “*The Dutch 
Portraitists”’; “Rembrandt and his School.” 
Dr. de Jonge is a recognized authority on 
the art of her country, having been since 
1916 teacher of the History of Art at the 
Royal Library at The Hague, and lecturer 
at the University of Amsterdam, the Hague 
and Utrecht; and having served as Assistant 
at the Art Historical Institute and Library 
at the University of Utrecht. 


ITEMS 


The International Exhibition of Ceramic 
Art assembled during the past summer by 
the American Federation of Arts and now 
on a circuit of the leading museums of the 
country, is attracting widespread interest 
and comment. The attendance during the 
month of October when it was on view in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
was 12,694. During the course of the exhi- 
bition a series of special morning talks was 
given by Mrs. Robert M. Fansler, in addition 
to those given by the regular museum staff. 
These lectures, as well as those given on 
Sunday afternoons by Mr. Richard F. Bach, 
Associate of Industrial Arts, and other well 
known authorities, were attended by audi- 
ences which in many cases exceeded the 
seating capacity of the hall. The exhibition 
is now on view in the new Pennsylvania 
Museum, Philadelphia. 


An exhibition of Prints for the Home is 
now on view at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York, under the auspices of the 
American Federation of Arts. This exhibi- 
tion, which is held annually in New York, 
has heretofore been shown at the Russell 
Sage Foundation. It comprises reproduc- 
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tions in color of paintings by old and modern 
masters, selected with special reference to 
home and schoolroom decoration. ‘The col- 
lection will remain on view at the Metropol- 
itan Museum until December 15, when it 
will be included among the traveling exhi- 
bitions sent out by the American Federation 
of Arts. 


The Valentine Museum of Richmond, 
Virginia, has acquired three large houses 
adjoining its property, which are being re- 
modeled to serve as exhibition galleries for 
its permanent collections. The original 
museum building, which was designed by 
Robert Mills in 1812 and is an excellent 
example of Colonial architecture of that 
period, will be completely restored and fur- 
nished as a Colonial residence. The Mu- 
seum’s collections comprise paintings, prints, 
examples of Indian art, and other miscella- 
neous art objects. An attractive feature 
of its plan is its large garden, which, with 
the remodeling of the house, will be made 
accessible to visitors. 

Siegfreid Weng of Chicago has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Dayton Art Institute 
to succeed Theodore Hanford Pond, who 
has served in this capacity for the past six 
years and lately tendered his resignation. 
Mr. Weng is a sculptor, having studied under 
Lorado Taft at the Midway Studios in 
Chicago. He assumes his duties as Director 
of the Dayton Art Institute almost coinci- 
dently with the opening of the Institute’s 
new building which is now nearing comple- 
tion. 


An interesting exhibition of Norwegian 
Art has lately been shown at the Newark 
Museum. The collection comprised sculp- 
ture, water colors, drawings, lithographs and 
tapestries, and represented the work of Nor- 
wegian artists who are now living and work- 
ing in this country. Most striking, perhaps, 
of all the works shown was the sculpture of 
Trygve Hammer, sculptor of the Roosevelt 
Memorial recently erected at Tenafly, N. Y. 
Included in this group were a head of Henrik 
Ibsen; a portrait head of an Old Man, and 
a child’s head in bronze. Mr. Hammer also 
showed a ‘Russian Officer”? and a portrait 
of Schuyler Quackenbush, the last two rep- 
resenting his most recent work. Water 
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colors and work in black and white were 
contributed by Mons Breidvik: and tapes- 
tries by Ragna Breivik, a worker of the 
Edgewater Looms. These tapestries were 
not only woven by Miss Breivik but were 
made from wool which she spun and dyed. 


The Des Moines Association of Fine Arts 
has acquired for its permanent collection a 
painting by Anto Carte of Belgium entitled 
“Madonna.” This association at present 
has its headquarters in the City Library, 
but is working and planning for the estab- 
lishment of a building of its own. 


Lord and Taylor of New York has pre- 
sented to the American Federation of Arts, 
for the use of its members and others, a set 
of stereopticon slides illustrating important 
examples of Modern French Decorative Art 
included in this firm’s notable exhibition 
held last spring. Accompanying the illus- 
trative slides are slides with descriptive text, 
replacing, in this instance, the usual type- 
written lecture. Thus a leaf has been taken 
from the book of the movies. Application 
for the use of these slides, listed with our 
forty-five illustrated lectures in a new folder, 
should be made to the Washington office, 
Barr Building, Farragut Square. 


The Attleboro (Mass.) Chapter of the 
American Federation of Arts held its Sixth 
Annual Fall Exhibition in the Galleries of 
the Attleboro Public Library from October 
28 to November 11. The exhibition was 
opened with a reception and private view, 
at which time a Gallery Talk was given by 
Mr. William A. Macdonald. Among the 
artists represented in the collection, all of 
whom are residents or former residents of 
Attleboro, were Frederick W. Allen, Newton 
H. Alfred, Edmund A. Davis, Florence M. 
Giviens, Christian Peterson, Harold N. and 
Rowena B. Rice, Harold Rotenberg and C. 
Arnold Slade. 


The Worcester Art Museum has lately 
acquired for its permanent collection, and 
placed on view in its Print Room, a collection 
of Modern Decorative Art objects setting 
forth recent developments in this field. In- 
cluded in the group are works in silver, 
copper and glass, and a small number of 
French, German and Viennese textiles. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DRAWING WITH PEN AND INK, by Arthur 
L. Guptill. Introduction by Franklin Booth. 
The Pencil Points Press, Inc., New York, Pub- 
lishers. Price, $8.50. 


This is a companion volume to Sketching 
and Rendering in Pencil by the same author, 
and its content is based partly on lectures 
and instruction given by him in his classes 
in Art, Architecture, and Interior Decoration 
at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, over a period 
of some years, and on his experience as a 
professional illustrator. The volume is ded- 
icated to Walter Scott Perry, “teacher, 
counselor, and friend, whose influence in 
the field of art during his service of more 
than forty years as Director of the School 
of Fine and Applied Arts, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, has been world-wide.” 

It is a technical treatise, purposed pri- 
marily for the student or for those who desire 
to attain proficiency in sketching and draw- 
ing with pen and ink. The elementary 
chapters deal with materials, with the mak- 
ing of lines, cross-hatching, spattering, etc. 
From these the reader is led naturally and 
easily, step by step, through chapters deal- 
ing with more advanced or complex phases 
of the subject, to final chapters treating 
special matters, some of which are of interest 
mainly to limited groups. Each step and 
phase of the subject is elaborately illustrated 
by drawings made especially for the purpose 
or by works by well-known illustrators 
chosen and reproduced because of special 
significance. Thus, though not intention- 
ally so, this book gives a review of the art 
of illustration in this particular field and 
constitutes a monument to our American 
illustrators’ achievement. From beginning 
to end the author emphasizes the fact that 
his intention is to offer practical instruction 
in the art of pen drawing rather than a 
statement of facts concerning its history or 
a discussion of the relative merits of the 
work of its followers; and in concluding his 
preface he urges that those who wish to 
know more of its history and to see examples 
of the leading pioneers in the art turn to 
Joseph Pennell’s admirable book, Pen Draw- 
ing and Pen Draughtsmen. 

Pen drawing is a laborious as well as a 
delicate process, and, since halftone engrav- 
ing has come into vogue as a medium of 


-extremely complete and informing. 
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reproduction, wash methods have been more 
used. But nothing can ever rob such drawings 
as those by Reginald Birch of this country 
and Hugh Thomson of England of their deli- 
cate and exquisite flavor. Among the illus- 
trations in Mr. Guptill’s monumental work 
under review the works of many other illus- 
trators worthy of remembrance with these 
two masters have been given place. 

Not only to the student but to the pub- 
lishers of books and magazines and to those 
interested in the art of illustration we 
heartily commend this volume. 


OLD SILVER OF EUROPE AND AMERICA, 
From Early Times to the Nineteenth Century, 
by E. Alfred Jones, M. A. With 96 plates in 
photogravure. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, Publishers. Price, $8.50. 

No such comprehensive survey of the old 
domestic silver of Europe and America has 
heretofore been made, nor has the data 
which this volume gives been formerly 
available to the connoisseur and collector. 
Interestingly enough—for the author is an 
Englishman—the first chapters of the book 
are given to a consideration of silver wrought 
in the American colonies. For information 
in this field and for illustration the author 
has gone to the leading authorities in Amer- 
ica and to the foremost collections, and his 
summing up of the history of the silver- 
smith’s craft as practiced in the colonies 
and in the days of our early Republic is 
Subse- 
quent chapters tell of the making of silver 
in Austria, the Baltic States, Belgium, 
Canada, the Channel Islands, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, Germany, Denmark, Eng- 
land, Holland, Treland—in fact all of the 
countries of Europe, each of which has its 
characteristic style, its examples of masterly 
achievement. The final chapter deals with 
spurious plate and constitutes a warning to 
the collector. 


AMERICAN FURNITURE AND DECORA- 
TION, COLONIAL AND FEDERAL, by Ed- 
ward Stratton Holloway. With 200 illustra- 
tions. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 
and London, Publishers. Price, $5.00. 

The aim of the author of this book was to 
supply at a moderate cost a volume which 
would furnish the reader with full equipment 
for a knowledge and understanding of Amer- 
ican furniture—the appropriate interior and 
its decoration, and to place before him or 
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her a large body of illustrations, carefully 
selected and reproduced with especial clear- 
ness, and of a size showing construction and 
ornament. Not only those who can indulge 
in originals but those who are purchasing 
reproductions, in which the market today 
abounds, may look to this book for guidance 
and find that which they seek. Each style 
is treated by itself in the proper chronolog- 
ical order, and in the treatment of each 
style reference is made to its derivation. 
Furniture is so closely associated with life 
that it cannot well be considered asidefrom it, 
and the bits of social history that have found 
their way into this volume help to hghten 
the text and give it increased significance. 


LITTLE BOOKS ON ASIATIC ART: Vol. I, 
SOUTHERN INDIAN BRONZES; Vol. II, 
THE ART OF JAVA; Vol. Ill, INDIAN 
ARCHITECTURE, by O. C. Gangoly. Pub- 
lished by A. IX. Gangoly, ““Rupam,” 6 Old Post 
Office Street, Calcutta. 

These three handbooks, by the editor of 
*Rupam,”” an authority on the art of his 
nation, will enable Occidental readers to 
gain some comprehension of the branches of 
Indian art with which they deal. Mr. Gan- 
goly briefly sketches the historic backgrounds 
and religious beliefs which explain the forms 
and gestures of Indian and Javanese sculp- 
ture and the wealth of design in Indian archi- 
tecture. Each book is profusely illustrated; 
the plates aid the reader to understand the 
text, despite the fact that many of them are 
too small to show detail. The constant in- 
sertion of Indian terms, followed by their 
English equivalents, makes reading difficult, 
although it is no doubt desirable from the 
viewpoint of thoroughness. 


THE SHUTTLE-CRAFT BOOK OF AMERI- 
CAN HAND-WEAVING, by Mary Meigs 
Atwater. The MacMillan Company, New 
York, Publishers. Price, $6.50. 

This book on weaving, one of the oldest 
of the arts practiced in all countries, gives 
not only an historical account of its origin, 
development, decline and modern revival in 
America, but information of interest and 
value to collectors, together with technical 
notes for the use of weavers and a large col- 
lection of historic patterns. In this age, 
when there is keen interest in everything 
early-\merican, this comprehensive presen- 
tation of the American national art of hand- 
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weaving is of significant value. The char- 
acteristic American weaves are described and 
the fine designs the weavers used are fully 
illustrated. It also gives the history of 
spinning and dyeing. 

A unique and invaluable feature of the 
book is the presentation of three hundred 
drafts—working diagrams with technical 
notes classified according to name and 
threading. his is the first time that such 
a collection of working drafts has ever been 
published. It meets a practical need and will 
be of great assistance to the weaver of today. 

Altogether this book will be found to ap- 
peal to all who are interested in this inter- 
esting craft and its further development in 
America. It is a real contribution to our 
craft literature. 


THE MAGIC REALM OF THE ARTS, by 
Henry Turner Bailey, L.H.D., A.D. The Davis 
Press, Inc., Worcester, Massachusetts, Pub- 
lishers. Price, $1.50. 

This is a little book which can be read in 
an hour, but if read will not be forgotten in 
a lifetime. It deals primarily with things 
spiritual rather than material, but it makes 
the spiritual seem no less real than the ma- 
terial. It is said to suggest, incidentally, 
the importance of fads; it points out, essen- 
tially, the best use for leisure time. Thirty 
years ago, in a talk prepared for some normal 
students, a seedling was planted and took 
root. Ten years later the result was an 
essay entitled “The City of Refuge.” For 
a meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation held in Cleveland in 1923 more fruit 
was gathered from this same tree, and now 
after the lapse of five additional years it 
brings forth ‘““The Magic Realm of The 
Arts.” If you are already within the magic 
circle, it will give you confidence and a sense 
of your own incomparable wealth; if you 
are not, it will supply the pass-word by 
which, if you wish, you may gain admission. 
But read it. 


ORGANIZATION AND TEACHING OF ART. 
By Leon Loyal Winslow. Warwick and York, 
Inc., Baltimore, Publishers. Price $2.30 post- 
paid. 

Originally published in 1925, this valuable 
work is now re-issued in response to demand, 
with much additional material of interest to 


educators. 
) 


